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The Story of London Transport 


By Sir Ropert Donatp, G.B.E., LL.D. 


$ Me story of transport in London is a record of lost opportunities, 
mischievous delays, and wasteful disorganisation. The problem 
has always been ahead of the spasmodic and piecemeal attempts to 
solve it; well-meant efforts of timid reformers have been either side- 
tracked or blocked. The failure to grapple with this question of loco- 
motion in a growing community, which involved the direct loss of 
many millions, inflicted untold injury to trade and caused appalling 
discomfort to inhabitants, can be traced to several main causes: the 
assertion of private and vested interests over public welfare, the 
hostility to new developments, the free play of individualism, and 
the absence of a central controlling authority. 

Delay and muddle alternated during the half-century which wit- 
nessed the evolution of modern transport. There was continual inter- 
ference by Parliament, and it was impossible to mobilise public 
opinion on one side or the other as local government did not advance 
in the metropolitan area with the growth of the community. There 
was complete absence of central regulation and authority over the 
traffic area. 

The earliest public vehicle which plied for hire in London was 
the hackney coach—not named after the parish of Hackney: it is a 
corruption of the French word hacquenée, which was applied to 
horses let on hire. It was welcomed by the public but provoked 
precisely the same difficulties which have harassed London for three 
centuries: vested interests cried out and received sympathetic atten- 
tion. The watermen had a monopoly of traffic between the City and 
Westminster: in those days the Thames was London’s chief high- 
way. In 1623 the watermen declared war upon the coaches, 
described as ‘‘ the caterpillar swarm of hirelings,’’ and referred to as 
‘‘ this infernal swarm of trade spillers which have so overrun the 
land that we can get no living upon the water.’’ It was suggested 
that the coaches would shake the life out of passengers who risked 
themselves in these new-fangled vehicles, besides ruining the rough 
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surface of the streets—the charge brought against the motor omnibus 
in later years. The hackney coaches continued to run with consider- 
able success and had regular ranks along the streets of the City and 
between it and Westminster. The opposition succeeded in getting 
Charles I to issue a proclamation in 1635 “‘ to restrain the multitude 
and promiscuous use of coaches about London and Westminster.”’ 
The conditions under which they were permitted to remain made the 
trade quite impossible. At the same time the King granted one of 
his court favourites, Sir Francis Duncombe, a monopoly in hiring 
Sedan chairs, which did not find sufficient favour with the public to 
become known as ‘“ Duncombes.”’ 

It was not until 1654 that there was some kind of regulation of 
hackney coaches: a tax of £1 a year had to be paid to the Court of 
Aldermen for every vehicle. Another attempt in 1660 was made to 
kill the coach business by proclamation, but it survived, and in the 
following year the tax was increased to £5 a year on the ground that 
the coaches were “‘ very destructive to the paving stones’’; the money 
was ear-marked for the repair and cleansing of the roads—the original 
road fund. Later, in 1694, a licence of £50 was imposed on each 
hackney coach, together with an annual tax of £4. The licence, 
however, was good for 21 years. Parliament limited the number of 
hackney coaches to 700, and thereby created a restricted monopoly. 
The coaches were very comfortable vehicles in which to travel. They 
were pretentious, and many which had belonged to noble owners 
bore coats-of-arms. 

Incidentally a party of masked women who hired a coach in 1694 
were responsible when they went for a drive, owing to their disgrace- 
ful behaviour, for the exclusion of public vehicles from Hyde Park. 

The Crown and Parliament and the Lords of the Privy Council 
continued to interfere with and endeavour to regulate the hackney 
coach business for 100 years. Regulation of fares was introduced 
in 1711. Fares were fixed at 1s. for a mile and a half—minimum 
fare and distance. In order to safeguard the passengers it was sug- 
gested that each hackney coach should have a pedometer visible to 
the passengers—a forerunner of the taximeter. The hackney 
coach, although restricted in numbers, continued to be the chief 
means of public transport in London to well into the nineteenth 
century. These picturesque vehicles were the popular means of 
transport in the days of Dickens, and they put up a stiff fight against 
the next newcomers, cabs and omnibuses, just as the watermen did 
against them. 

The horse omnibuses and cabs made their appearance in the 
London streets only six years apart. The cabs began running for 
hire in 1829, and it was several years before hackney coach drivers. 
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were permitted to transfer to cabs. They were small one-horse 
vehicles carrying two passengers, with the driver perched on a seat 
which jutted out on the offside. Ommnibuses appeared six years later. 
Both these new services declared war on the hackney coach, but it 
took twenty years to run it off the streets. Both the cab and the 
omnibus were in name and in fact of French origin. Cab is the first 
syllable of the French word Cabriolet de place, a vehicle which had 
run in Paris for many years before it was adapted for London. It 
catered for the luxury traffic. A new cab was invented by Mr. 
William Boulnois, father of Mr. Edmund Boulnois, who was a mem- 
ber of the L.C.C. and of Parliament—a quaint vehicle constructed to 
carry two passengers facing each other, with the driver seated on the 
top. It was never named the “‘ Boul,’’ although ‘‘ Duolius ’’ and the 
‘‘ minibus ’’ were applied to it. It had but a short existence. The 
real original London cab came a few years later in the hansom, 
named after the inventor, Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who was 
financed by Boulnois. This development was followed by the four- 
wheeled cab, the growler, as it was latterly termed. From the four- 
wheeler Lord Brougham evolved a superior type of private carriage— 
the brougham. 

Another type of cab, known as the tribus—carrying three pas- 
sengers, with entrance from the rear and the driver on the offside— 
appeared, but was not a success. 

More important from the point of view of public service was the 
omnibus. Small ’buses had been tried in Paris two hundred years 
before they were known in London. The omnibus, with a carrying 
capacity of 18 passengers inside, was a brilliant conception of a 
French banker, one Jacques Laffitte. It carried passengers across 
Paris for a fare of twopence halfpenny, this beginning the system 
of uniformity of fares within a fixed area, which has continued in 
Paris ever since and has been adopted in other cities. The new 
vehicle got its name, by an accident, from a man named Baudry. 
A grocer in Nantes named Omnes put a sign up over his shop 
‘‘Omnes Omnibus,’’ conveying the intimation that he sold all 
groceries. Baudry applied the name to the new vehicle, and omni- 
bus took the place of the carrosse a cing sous. An Englishman 
named George Shillibeer, who had a business in Paris as a coach- 
builder, brought the omnibus to London and tried to change its name 
to the Shillibeer. The Shillibeer *bus appeared in the streets in 1829; 
it was drawn by three horses and carried 22 passengers inside. 
There was the usual opposition to the new vehicles, instigated by the 
owners of hackney coaches and the stage coaches, which were em- 
ployed for long-distance traffic. The "buses, it was said, disturbed 
quiet neighbourhoods, they wore out the streets, and they were a 
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menace to the respectable hackney coach. These early ’buses had 
clocks inside and were quite comfortable vehicles. 

An Act was passed for regulating public vehicles, permitting them 
to pick up and set down passengers in the streets; they were licensed. 
Shillibeer, before he got his business going well, was faced with a 
new competitor, railways. He widened his interest by establishing an 
undertaker’s business on the French system of fixed charges for 
graded classes of funerals. He made money but lost his chance of 
immortality as the word Shillibeer could not survive as a conveyance 
for the living when it was applied to a funereal coach for the dead. 

New ’bus lines were started without regard to existing services. 
They ran where they chose, and concentrated on the business routes, 
so that the new vehicles did not open up new traffic. There was no 
regulation. *Buses were identified by names such as the Caledonian 
and the Favourite. The people of London at this period were begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of time; rapid transit was a new factor 
in their lives. They welcomed therefore the new means of quicker 
travel—shortening the time spent between suburban homes and city 
offices—which was offered by railways. 

This new competitor appeared in 1836. ' The first railway, the 
London and Greenwich, was opened in that year. The ’buses took 
up the challenge and the railways had to meet the competition of a 
regular service of twenty ’buses between the City and Greenwich. 

Competition between ’bus and train continued from that time 
onward—more trains, more "buses. The rapid expansion of London 
in the middle of the nineteenth century saved the ’buses from bank- 
ruptcy, but they were forced to organise bigger units and enter into 
combinations to safeguard their commercial position. 

The London General Omnibus Company, which was established 
in 1856, was an amalgamation of a number of small lines. It intro- 
duced an improved ’bus with seats on the roof. Originally it was a 
French company, but was reconstructed as an English company in 
1858 with a capital of £700,000. Following French practice, the 
company introduced “‘ correspondence ”’ tickets. It soon had about 
600 buses running, and was the predominant popular transport busi- 
ness in London. Its position was not seriously challenged until 1880, 
when the London Road Car Company was established. 

In the meantime Bills continued to be introduced for the regula- 
tion of traffic, but in a haphazard way, without system or plan. 
In 1899 it was proposed to give the police power to regulate traffic 
by excluding ’buses from congested streets. Strong public opinion 
was shown against the Bill and it was withdrawn. 

The presence of the buses in the streets not constructed for the 
accommodation of such traffic caused congestion. Within the area 
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The Story of London Transport 


of the City of London no special provision had been made for 
through public passenger vehicles. Structurally the City belonged to 
the Middle Ages, when the concentration of inhabitants within walls 
was a natural protection. Its streets were equal to the traffic which 
belonged to the City proper, as its chief outlet for commerce and 
communication with the outside world was by water. When, how- 
ever, London expanded beyond the City in all directions a new situa- 
tion had to be faced. As the Royal Commission report of 1905 
said : — 

‘“‘ The great extent to which in early days the river could be, 
and was, used as a means of communication from east to west 
prevented attention being given to the lay-out of new streets and 
roads as Londen stretched out beyond its original limits.”’ 

It is almost incredible to think that Parliament failed to recognize 
this new problem and denied the inhabitants of Greater London the 
organs of self-government which would have enabled them to express 
their opinion. Within the memory of some of our oldest inhabitants 
London was still in the grips of chaotic medizvalism. Outside the 
City everything was confusion and disorganization. A multitude of 
small and corrupt authorities had no unity or cohesion. More than 
two million people were inarticulate. The construction, paving, and 
lighting of streets were controlled by small parochial units. In the 
Strand, for instance, London’s main thoroughfare outside the City, 
there existed between what is now Northumberland Street and 
Temple Bar, a distance only of 1,336 yards, seven different paving 
boards. Similar conditions existed all over the growing metropolitan 
area. Territorial families and speculative builders laid out blocks of 
new streets regardless of a general plan. Parliament was at last 
forced to give attention to the relationship of traffic to street improve- 
ments, but practically nothing was done to remedy conditions until 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was established in 1855. 

Parliament, however, was not idle in the meantime. Railways 
had invaded London and something had to be done. Between 1836 
and 1855 there was a succession of Select Committees and Royal 
Commissions, all reporting and recommending. The appointment of 
one Select Committee invariably led to another to report on its prede- 
cessor’s recommendations. Each of these committees took evidence 
and issued voluminous reports. All were differently constituted, all 
groped in the dark, seeking a solution of the problem and finding 
no way out, because they had not courage or foresight to grapple 
with fundamental principles of policy and administration. 

To vary the monotony of Select Committees Parliament in 1842 
appointed a Royal Commission which issued a number of reports. 
Before it ceased reporting a Select Committee was appointed in 1846 
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to see what could be done to keep railways within limits—to keep 
them away from Central London. Railway builders thought they 
could serve the people of London better if they shortened the time 
which it took them to travel from their homes to central districts near 
their places of business. Little importance was attached by Parlia- 
ment and Committees to short-distance traffic; it ‘‘ would not justify 
the sacrifice of property or the expenditure that would be involved 
in the placing of termini in crowded centres.’’ Railways, be it 
observed, were treated in 1840 just as the motor coaches are treated 
in 1931, and kept to what was then almost the outer area of the 
metropolis. This Committee, however, had a spark of vision and 
admitted that in future railways might be permitted to penetrate 
within the forbidden central area, and looked forward to the time 
when a conprehensive uniform plan of street improvements and rail- 
way development would be carried out under the authority of some 
department working in conjunction with local authorities. The Com- 
mittee also recognized the advantage of railways being connected 
with the docks, provided always that in order to reach the docks the 
route made a wide circuit outside the central limits. 

Simultaneously two improvements actually took place. One was 
the passage of the Metropolis Management Act of 1855, which set up 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, a body constituted by members 
nominated from numerous vestries and local boards. Primarily it 
was set up for the purpose of constructing main sewers and secondly 
to make street improvements. A Select Committee in 1855 which 
was appointed to inquire into ‘‘ the state and condition of the several 
communications to and in the metropolis, including bridges over the 
Thames,’ reported :— 

‘* Your Committee find that the requirements of the existing 
traffic of the metropolis far exceed the present facilities provided 
for it; that the rapid increase of that traffic is constantly adding 
to the amount of inconvenience and loss thus caused; that, 
enormous as the increase has been, it is and must continue to be 
kept seriously in check by the want of means for its natural 
expansion; and that it has become indispensable to make pro- 
vision in this respect for the future on a great and comprehensive 
scale, and with the least possible delay.’’ 

The Committee, while it thought that Parliament could do little, 
favoured the construction of an inner circle and an outer circle of 
railways in conjunction with the construction of new streets by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It also considered that some scheme 
of internal railway communication for the metropolis should be under 
one management. The Committee recognized that what was required 
was a central authority with wide powers of jurisdiction, but did not 
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The Story of London Transpori 


indicate how that authority should be constituted. There was 
another Select Committee appointed in 1863 which objected to the 
appointment of a Commission ‘‘ to consider the whole subject of 
making railways in the metropolis,’ because ‘‘ such a Commission 
would involve delay.’’ Every Committee and Commission professed 
to be in a hurry—but only to pass on the problem unsolved to some 
other body. This particular Committee recommended the construc- 
tion of inner and outer circles and that there should be an expert 
examination of all schemes ‘‘ which brought forward haphazard 
fashion should be considered and dealt with independently of each 
other.’’ A Joint Committee in 1864 went over some of the same 
ground covered by the previous Select Committee. It made a definite 
recommendation for an inner and outer circle—not finally completed 
until twenty years later, but the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan 
District Railway was constructed as a result of this recommendation. 
The District Railway played a great part in building up the western 
suburbs; for its first eleven years it made no return on its ordinary 
capital of £2,250,000. The next thirty-seven years was the period of 
phenomenal growth of the suburbs served by the line, but the 
company did not participate in the progress as its shareholders 
obtained no return. Not until the Underground group brought the 
Metropolitan District into its pooling arrangement did the company 
pay a dividend, and then it was only possible because a large measure 
of co-ordination had been effected with tramways and motor ’buses 
under the same ownership. No better illustration could be given of 
the advantages of common ownership, as at no time previously had 
the public using the line enjoyed cheaper or better transport. 

While branches of main line railways—nine of them entered 
London, all carrying suburban traffic—were operated without any 
association with each other, buses continued to increase, giving unco- 
ordinated services. London grew without plan, chiefly alongside the 
railways, as in the case of the Metropolitan District, so that a map 
of the suburban area looked like the spokes of a great wheel. 

Railways and ’buses were supplemented in 1870 by another unco- 
ordinated system of transport—tramways. From a legislative point 
of view, tramways are simpler. Their construction was regulated by 
the Tramways Act of 1870, which granted tramways owned by 
companies a limited life of twenty-one years, after which time the 
local authority could acquire them without compensation. Tramway 
companies, each independent of each other, sprang up in the usual 
haphazard way and ran on routes irrespective of whether these 
routes had a good service of buses, trains, or not. They were not 
linked up with each other or with any other service. In fact, the 
policy was well suited to cause inconvenience, loss of time and 
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money to passengers by keeping these new facilities distinct physical 
entities, a characteristic which was accentuated when horse haulage 
disappeared, by the use of different systems of traction. 

There was a terrific fight between the ’buses and the tram- 
ways, both using the streets to serve the same districts. The ’buses 
had one advantage: they could run their services from north 
to south over the bridges. Tramways were prohibited from cross- 
ing the central bridges, and the London County Council, after it 
acquired the tramways, was prevented from running ’buses to feed 
and connect tramway lines as the companies had done—a circum- 
stance which intensified competition between the two methods of 
transport. 

Parliament for many years refused to sanction tramways to cross 
over Westminster and Blackfriars bridges and to run along the 
Thames Embankment. 

It was notorious at the time that the owners of the horse ’buses 
and the suppliers of fodder enlisted the sympathy of the Irish 
Nationalists in their cause and that these Members, to whom tram- 
ways across Westminster Bridge might have been a great personal 
convenience, voted solidly against them. On more than one occasion 
they joined hands with the House of Lords in resenting the intrusion 
of the modern tramway near the sacred precincts of Parlia- 
ment, although antiquated "buses were tolerated. 

The County Council acquired fifteen tramway undertakings and 
placed them under one authority, but there was no linking up. Most 
of them remained disjointed. There were thirteen separate owner- 
ships in the metropolitan traffic area outside the County of London; 
not only were different systems of traction maintained and, until 
recent years, no through services established, but in some cases a 
few yards separated the rails of two systems, so that passengers had 
to change cars. 

There was, however, no stopping mechanical progress and the 
imperious demands of traffic, and those two factors had to be united. 

Two revolutions in mechanical transport took place about the 
same time. Horse tramways had been replaced by electric traction 
by 1900; this meant an improvement, not an addition to facilities. 
The more revolutionary development was the introduction of the 
““ tube ’’—the deep underground system which is admirably adapted 
for London. The first line, the City and South London, was 
authorised in 1884, but was not opened until 1890. The system even 
in its early crude form was greatly appreciated by the public. As 
usual there was no organized plan. Separate companies scrambled 
for power, thinking they had discovered a new gold mine in boring 
through the London clay. They pegged out claims in rivalry and 
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Parliament sanctioned them. The main railways saw the poten- 
tialities of the new system and took a hand. But there was no link- 
ing up either between the different lines or with the main railways. 
There were numerous dead ends. There was no association with 
surface transport. In fact one more system of disjointed means of 
transport was added to the disconnected, disorganized tramways, 
‘buses, and suburban railways. Parliament discouraged the union 
of the tubes, and the vested interests of property settled where stations 
were to be constructed. The old short-sighted idea remained that 
railways were detrimental to property, in spite of the numerous 
object lessons of how land alongside railways in Outer London had 
appreciated a hundredfold in value. 

The most notorious case was that of the Aldwych tube, which 
became a sort of switchback, starting at a dead end near Holborn 
and coming to a standstill in the Strand. It was projected to go 
from Hornsey to the Strand and under the river to form a useful link 
with the south side, but it was feared that it would damage the ground 
landlords’ interests and was prohibited. 

The London public paid heavily for this short-sighted policy. 
There were now four heterogeneous disjointed systems of transport in 
the metropolitan area. The mobility of the population was increas- 
ing rapidly, mechanical science was advancing, but progress was not 
reflected in the London transport system. Parliament, however, was 
not idle. There was another epidemic of Select Committees and 
Royal Commissions—mountains of evidence and futile reports. 
A Joint Committee of both Houses in rgor concerned itself with the 
growth of ‘‘ tubes ’’ and recommended that they should be subject, 
within certain limits, to the control of a central authority; it thought 
that the City Corporation and the County Council should be allowed 
to construct lines to thinly populated neighbourhoods, thereby reliev- 
ing congestion, and also recommended that the Board of Trade 
should hold an inquiry into the system of locomotion by means of 
tubes. As nothing happened next year the London County Council 
invited the Government to establish a central controlling authority. 
It kept on worrying the Government with resolutions, petitions, and 
deputations, and a Royal Commission on London Traffic was 
appointed. This Commission conducted a most comprehensive and 
thorough investigation into all aspects of the problem which no one 
can fully understand without studying its report issued in 1905. 
Its main specific recommendation was in favour of setting up a 
London Traffic Board. While the Commission was sitting new rail- 
way schemes were authorised without regard to the need of a com- 
prehensive plan for a complete co-ordinated system of transport. 
The Commission’s recommendations lay dormant, and after three 
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years the County Council tried to wake up the Government, but as a 
report of the Council states, ‘‘ Nothing tangible resulted from these 
efforts of the Council apart from the appointment of other Select 
Committees, who were instructed to inquire into the same problem.”’ 

Tube railways continued to extend. One would have thought, 
with the glaring object lessons of mistaken policy in the past, that 
Parliament would have insisted that the tube railways, which were 
obviously destined to develop on a big scale, should be planned as a 
homogeneous system. Nothing of the sort. Each line was treated 
as a separate unit; there was no co-ordination with other railways 
or with surface transport. Each company had its own bit of line 
starting at one dead end and ending at another. When the railways 
were built originally they provided separate stations at one point so 
that passengers would be put to as much inconvenience as possible. 

Many millions have been spent in making amends for past mis- 
takes; in joining two stations which were only a few yards apart, 
linking up one line with another, co-ordinating tubes with surface 
transport, making extensions to open up new areas and carrying out 
other improvements. 

Parliament kept up its succession of Select Committees and Royal 
Commissions, but recommendations were never translated into 
action. Public authorities failed to prepare the way towards a solu- 
tion; baulked by a conflict of interests, their own pusillanimity and 
failure to appreciate the needs of the public or how to serve them. 
It was left to private enterprise to lead the way. 

Little progress had been made in the comfort and speed of London 
transport facilities; no advance took place in co-ordination until 
American experts, with American money, entered the field. Rapid 
transit had reached its highest state of efficiency in American cities, 
and it was not surprising that leaders in this business should have 
been attracted to London. This vast aggregation of human beings— 
the greatest within a given area in the world—was suffering from the 
lack of efficient organisation in its transport facilities. Here was a 
unique opportunity for creating order out of chaos and reaping a 
reward for enterprise. The invaders discovered that it was a costly, 
tedious, and slow business. These scientific transport experts 
brought courage, experience, and vast resources to bear on the 
problem. They showed Londoners the way to the promised land but 
they failed to realize their ideals. The pioneer of the transformation 
was Mr. C. I. Yerkes, who became interested in London traffic at a 
time—about 1900—when the outlook was obscure. Associated with 
him was the banking house of Speyer. First came the electrification 
of the Underground and of tramways, then the purchase of tubes 
and the construction of new tubes. The Underground Electric Rail- 
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ways Company, which became the nucleus of a scheme of unification, 
was formed in 1902. Later more tube railways were bought, and 
the London General Omnibus system added to the combine. 
Unification of ownership was making headway, but not co-ordina- 
tion. There was not even financial unification. It was not until 
Lord Ashfield, who joined the Underground as General Manager in 
1907, became the head of the undertaking that real effective unifica- 
tion took place. Then began the final stage in the evolution of 
London transport, which led up logically and irresistibly to the 
present position. 


(To be continued) 















Research in Public Administration 


[Comments made at the Oxford Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, July, 1931] 
By LutHer Gutick, M.A., Ph.D. 
Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York City; Eaton Professor 
of Municipal Science and Administration, Columbia University 


 Rigege attributes social advance to cataclysm and heroes, to 
great need and great leaders. In more homely terms, some 
have said “‘ sweet are the uses of adversity.’’ People of affairs have 
phrased it, ‘‘ necessity is the mother of invention.” 

This is equally true in the field of public administration. It is 
perhaps for this reason that one finds in the United States the first 
extensive development of research into the practice and theory of 
public administration. In the United States we have had, and still 
have the “‘ great need,”’ the “‘ adversity,’’ and the “‘ cataclysm,”’ in 
governmental affairs. And since no heroes have come forward to 
save us, we have turned rather to invention. 

We are depending on two new social tools: factual research in 
administration and public education in governmental affairs. Of 
course, no one would claim that either of these are completely novel 
inventions, but it does seem that the method and the extent of use 
make something of a contribution to the advancement of the science 
of government. 

As this is not the occasion to enter upon a discussion of public 
education in government, I turn directly to the question of research 
into the theory and practice of public administration, the subject of 
the papers before us. 


Classification of ‘‘ Research.’’ 


We have come to distinguish three kinds of governmental research. 

First, the collection and classification of great masses of known 
or easily accessible facts, laws, and practices. The purpose is to 
have material ready at hand for any interested person, especially 
for the administrator and the student of administration. An illustra- 
tion would be the mass of annual and special reports and other printed 
and manuscript documents brought together in the Municipal 
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Research in Public Administration 


Reference Library in New York City or in the Library at the Uni- 
versity of California. Similar collections in more specialized fields, 
and often more extensive within those limits, are maintained at a 
score of bureaus of municipal research, municipal reference 
libraries, legislative drafting bureaus, leagues of municipalities, 
research departments of professional associations, specialized founda- 
tions, certain departments of central and local governments, and in 
the departments of universities where such subjects as public health 
administration are taught. 

To cover in this way the entire field of national or local administra- 
tion at all adequately requires a large and diversified staff. But 
except for the general direction of the work, this staff need not be 
composed of specially trained or experienced technicians. It is none 
the less an expensive project because of its extent. 

The justification of this type of governmental research, if it needs 
one, is first, its immense practical value in helping administrators 
and their advisors to deal promptly with a given situation in the light 
of mankind’s most recent experience; and second, the indispensable 
place of a broad factual foundation in any constructive thinking. 

Second, there is what we term ‘‘ applied research ’’ the detailed 
and reasonably comprehensive study of a problem in a given area to 
serve as the basis for immediate action. This kind of research has 
come to be known as a “ survey ”’ or “‘ administrative audit ’’ and 
may be quite narrow in its scope, dealing with such a question as the 
street signs of Cleveland, Ohio, or it may be quite broad, as in the 
recent survey of the governmental organization and administration 
of the state and county governments of Virginia. 

Work of this character must be done by an experienced staff. If 
the field covered is at all extensive, or has important ramifications, 
the staff must be made up of a well-integrated group including spe- 
cialists who know the techniques, such as engineering, town planning, 
accounting, public health, education, and welfare work, as well as 
men whose primary attention centres on organization, finance, 
personnel, management, and the broader questions of economics and 
social policy. Nor is it enough that such men be consulted individu- 
ally; they must participate in the final work and thinking, and them- 
selves fuse their ideas together to form the final program. Applied 
research requires team work of the highest order, and is immensely 
facilitated if the nucleus of such a staff is enabled to work together 
continuously on a series of problems over a period of years, as has 
been done in a number of bureaus of governmental research. 

And finally, there is what is termed “‘ scientific research ”’ 
which the effort is made to develop new facts, to discover nets a 
principles to help in understanding and solving the continually 
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changing problems of modern government. This type of research 
ranges all the way from the study of the tools and techniques of 
government, such as labour-saving devices, efficiency ratings, and 
unit costs, to the examination of the general framework and operation 
of services and types of government, and to the exploration of the 
more fundamental principles of public administration involving such 
questions as the place of the technician in democratic government and 
the problems of centralization and decentralization, of integration and 
devolution, of the evolution of governmental functions and organiza- 
tion, and the relation of public control to social institutions. It reaches 
from the details of management into the philosophy of society. 

I must hasten to add that we do not claim to have made any 
great contributions to the science of public administration as yet 
through the so-called ‘‘ scientific research.’’ I think it is recognized, 
however, that we are now making and observing important experi- 
ments especially in state and local government and that at least 
contributions are being made to the tools and techniques of adminis- 
tration. Original ideas of this sort and new philosophical syntheses 
must, of course, depend upon insights and flashes of thought in the 
minds of creative individuals. They are not induced by organization 
in public administration any more than in. other realms of human 
experience. 


Comments on the Papers 


There are a number of matters in the papers of Mr. Howard 
Roberts! and Mr. Arthur Collins! which deserve special comment. I 
would endorse especially Mr. Roberts’ statement on page 351: ‘‘ The 
closest collaboration between the theorist and the practical adminis- 
trator is therefore essential,’’ and his suggestion at the top of page 352 
that modern business and commercial administration has contribu- 
tions to offer in our field. 

The most significant thing to me in Mr. Collins’ paper is the 
insistence upon the need for developing unit measurements of value 
derived from the services of government. This is probably the most 
important objective of governmental research at the present time 
in the United States. We are endeavouring to develop meaningful 
units of cost, units of work, and units of accomplishment or result. 


Notes on Research 
In your discussion of plans for the establishment of more extensive 
factual research in public administration, it may be useful to note 
here certain of the attitudes and procedures suggested by our 
experience. May I summarize them in this way :— 
1 See Pusitic ADMINISTRATION, July, 1931. 
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I. Suspend judgment. Doubt every institution and process, espe- 
cially if it is sanctified by tradition. Place a monumental question 
mark after every statement and opinion, particularly if it is accepted 
universally by the highest authorities. Most traditions and most 
authorities are eventually wrong in this changing world. 

2. Collect all relevant facts, without too great insistence on rele- 
vancy—they may fit in at a later stage. In gathering materials, 
distrust committees, discussion, disputation, and ‘‘ evidence.’”’ Such 
material is always secondary and usually coloured. Deal directly 
and personally with the raw facts; live in the material. And in most 
of the larger or more complicated fields of work where new con- 
tinents of fact must be brought to light, do not depend upon the single 
individual, but organize a properly staffed research group to deal 
with the problem. 

3. Be reasonably practical; do not delay too long. No matter 
how much material you gather, nor how long you wait, you will 
never complete any piece of research to your own satisfaction. For 
this very reason, nothing can be considered as final, though the 
practical implications and the stimulation to others growing from the 
presentation of a report will justify its publication. This suggestion 
is contradictory, and is intended to be: contradictory, to the two 
preceding paragraphs. 

4. When any change is made in governmental organization, 
method or policy, especially as the result of research, watch the 
experiment; test the result with all of the methods and measurements 
available. 

5. Give attention to the training of research workers. Research 
in administration requires certain traits of curiosity and ingenuity, 
a definite mental attitude, honesty and keen observation, and operat- 
ing knowledge of certain techniques for dealing with various kinds 
of facts, figures and opinions, and some acquaintance with the 
adjacent professional arts and sciences. Most of these can be acquired 
or developed by training and experience. The proper place for this 
training is in connection with the research organizations themselves, 
but training must be definitely recognized, and not allowed to become 
purely accidental. 

6. Do not monopolize research in public administration. A 
research organization will tend to be dominated by a single strong 
personality or a single idea. It is not Safe to assume, at this pioneer 
stage of development, that all the wisdom and all the inventiveness 
can be corralled in one place, or brought to proper development under 
one controlling man or idea. 

7. And finally may I suggest that we recognize the importance of 
time in the principles of administration; that we have our own doc- 
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trine of relativity; that we do not search too hard for universal 
principles equally applicable for the Romans, for the English national 
government of to-day, and the rural districts of Australia, and that 
we see if there are developmental or evolutionary sequences through 
which different peoples and different governmental units pass, 
powerfully affecting the application of the various principles of 
administration. 

I cannot close without expressing to you my very genuine appre- 
ciation of the opportunity you have extended to me to participate in 
this conference again after an absence of four years. I can only 
assure you that in the development of your plans for governmental 
research here in England, we in the United States will be happy to 
co-operate to the full extent of our capacity. 
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The City Manager in the United 
States 


By Louis BRowNLow 
Dwector of the recently organized Public Administration Clearing House, 

Chicago, and Lecturer in the Faculty of Political Science, University of 

Chicago 
z* I sit down to write this article on the City Manager in the 

United States I find my first thought to be one of regret that 
I am not master of some genuinely American language—Choctaw, for 
instance. For were I able to write this article in Choctaw I have no 
doubt that the Editor would find some accomplished scholar who 
would translate it into acceptable English, and that it then would find 
a prosperity among English readers that nothing written in American- 
English can hope to enjoy. Unless, indeed, it be found necessary 
actually to translate this MSS. About two years ago I wrote an article 
about Radburn, an American variant of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s 
Garden City scheme, and sent it on to be published in the International 
Town Planning Bulletin. I knew, of course, that it would have to 
be translated into French and German for that journal’s tri-lingual 
uses, but I confess that I was slightly startled when I discovered that 
the able editors had found it necessary also to render it into English. 
It was not that my peculiarly Missourian idea of grammar was so 
much the obstacle, although it was a factor, but the chief stumbling- 
block was that words we use here in America have not the same 
meaning that the same words have in England, and that this 
divergence of accepted connotations is especially noticeable among the 
locutions currently employed in the field of local government. 

I emphasize this difficulty of terminology because I think it has a 
great deal to do with the confusion that sometimes arises when we, 
English and Americans, try to talk together about local government. 
We frequently are betrayed by our possession of a common tongue 
into a too-facile acceptance of the notion that we accord to certain 
words and phrases a common connotation, when, as a matter of fact, 
as soon as we leave the ordinary fields of general usage and stray into 
the by-paths of the technological vocabulary our meanings may vary 
widely. 
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Not only is that true as between Englishman and American, but it 
is true also as among the people of our several forty-eight states. 
That is the reason that any generalization about any phase of local 
government in American must be read subject to so many qualifica- 
tions that, were they all set out, the text would be drowned in the 
footnotes. For there are the forty-eight separate sovereign states, 
each of them with a written constitution and a legislature which are 
the final and supreme arbiters of local government; and there is the 
federal government—the government of the United States—which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with local government outside the capital 
city of Washington. A complex of superimposed governments, 
indeed, but not an hierarchy. 

Already I am using the word ‘‘ government ”’ in its American 
sense, as expressing the totality of the public domain, power, purpose, 
use, interest and concern together with the cardinal factor of con- 
tinuity. It is in this sense that the American thinks of his ‘‘ govern- 
ment ’’ at Washington as meaning all the geographical areas under 
the flag, and yet there never has been but one government at Wash- 
ington—that one government is there now—and so far as he can think 
there never can be but one. So, too, the citizen of Nebraska thinks 
of his state ‘“‘ government’”’ as the continuous and continuing 
geographical and political entity which cannot change, no matter what 
changes may be made in its methods and its processes. 

So, therefore, to the American mind, the government itself being 
immutable and indestructible, there is no inherent objection to a 
change in the form of the machinery of government if that experiment 
promises any particular good. At any rate that is true of local 
government considered from the view-point of the municipality, and 
it is something necessarily to be kept in mind if we are to understand 
the rise of the city manager. (May I be permitted but one of the 
thousand qualifications that ought here to be made? There is nothing 
that would prevent any one of the forty-eight states from adopting a 
responsible parliamentary government, or changing froma bi-cameral 
to a uni-cameral legislature, except custom, and yet every suggestion 
for such a change has been frowned upon as being in some vague 
manner non-republican.) 

Essentially the rise of the city manager is not a political pheno- 
menon in itself. It is merely the manifestation in municipal govern- 
ment of the increasing recognition of the technological revolution. It 
is only another example of replacement of the amateur by the 
technician. But it represents such a radical change in American 
notions of local self-government that it cannot be properly evaluated 
without consideration of its constitutional, historical and traditional 
backgrounds. 
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The City Manager in the United States 


All of the forty-eight states cling to the pattern of the federal 
government, and are fixed in their devotion to Montesquieu’s notion 
of the eternal separation of the three co-ordinate branches of the 
executive, the legislative and the judicial; and yet in each of the 
forty-eight states there is a different notion of the place and power 
of the local governmental unit within the framework of the state. 
Despite these forty-eight different schemes, there is a prevailing feel- 
ing throughout the United States, expressed in varying degrees in the 
several states, that local governmental units are entitled to exercise 
autonomous power to an extent unknown in any other civilized nation. 

This introduces in addition to the constitutional complexity the 
further confusion of the play of tradition, and in particular the 
tradition of the frontier. This tradition, in its turn, is subject to 
regional variations innumerable in fact but of three principal types; 
the Northern deriving from Massachusetts, the Southern deriving 
from Virginia, and the Latin deriving from Louisiana and Texas. 
These three types have been intermingled in the melting-pot of West- 
ward Ho! but still they are discernible, and without some considera- 
tion of them we cannot hope to understand local government in 
America. 

Leaving out of the picture the Latin strain (which has little effect 
on purely municipal institutions), let us consider the Northern and 
Southern types of frontier tradition. In New England the people 
settled in villages, were forced by their isolation to contrive their own 
local order, and as they lived and worked close together they chose, 
quite naturally, the extreme democratic method. They assembled in 
town-meeting, chose their officials from amongst themselves, made 
their own local laws, and the like. That was the pure democracy of 
the New England town—if we be not too meticulous and impute to 
impurity the exclusion from that democratic haven of the propertyless, 
women, Quakers, Church of England men, and such inconsiderables. 
In Virginia and the South the settlements were in plantations. Again 
forced by isolation to order their own affairs, what more natural than 
that a group of planters select from their number representatives to 
take the long ride to the meeting-place of the county gentry? So here 
arose the republican scheme of representative government. Even it 
was thought of as being democratic however, for could not every 
gentleman of property freely vote—provided, of course, he was 
Church of England? 

In the North this led to the adoption of the town as the unit of 
local government; in the South to the county. In the North waves 
of reform obtained the franchise for the non-propertied, for the 
Quakers and the Episcopalians, and as population increased divided 
and sub-divided the towns again and again to make the town-meeting 
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more workable, only to abandon this process for the delegation of the 
powers of the democratic town-meeting to certain representative and 
popularly chosen selectmen. 

In the South the same essential processes resulted in the enfran- 
chisement of people not gentlemen, Presbyterians and other 
Dissenters, and the admission of mechanics (non-slave) to the polls. 
As the population increased the county became too large to concern 
itself with all local affairs. New counties were spawned, but there 
had to be an end to that, and, in time, a village, town and city 
autonomy was granted. 

These tendencies toward a mixing of the democratic and republican 
schemes were hastened during the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century by the increasing local hostility toward the central govern- 
ments of the thirteen colonies and by the increasing inter-colonial 
communication and correspondence that were leading to the revolu- 
tion and independence, accomplished in the last quarter of that 
century. 

But whatever centralized control of local governmental units might 
naturally have come about by rational processes at the time of the 
Independence of the Thirteen States was defeated by the intensity of 
the democratic jealousies then stirring all the world, while the forma- 
tion of the Union under the Constitution involved such a sacrifice of 
state autonomy as to induce the states themselves, under pressure of 
popular opinion, to leave the local governmental areas almost quite 
free of central guidance. 

This practically absolute independence of the municipality is some- 
thing that sometimes proves difficult for the European student of local 
government to realize. In constitutional law, the municipal corpora- 
tion has only such powers as are delegated to it by charter granted 
by the state legislature; but only in rare instances and only to a very 
limited extent has this superior power elected to retain even super- 
visory administrative control over local governments. It is almost 
literally true that a city or town in the United States is an utterly 
independent governmental unit, having no administrative connection 
with any superior governmental authority, and having no relations of 
official character with any other local government. This independ- 
ence is grounded much more solidly in the democratic tradition than 
in constitutional law, as is proved by the fact that during the last 
decade, as a new movement for state control of municipal finances 
has manifested itself in several states, the cities, towns and villages 
are found in embattled league against the encroachment on their 
** fundamental rights.”’ 

Despite this extreme democratic tendency, observable at the 
beginning and not now less formidable, during the first half-century 
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The City Manager.in the United States 


of the Republic, both North and South, but more markedly in the 
South, under the influence of the political lag and of habit, local 
government actually was left to the care and concern of the gentry, 
the clergy, the men of property, and the merchants. In New England 
the town-meeting chose their leaders from the local aristocracy, and 
in Virginia, when cities arose, the gentlemen chose the council, the 
council chose the aldermen, and the aldermen chose the mayor. 

The Revolution and the ensuing Independence set up a brand-new 
juristic conception of the state. The very name of “ subject ’’ dis- 
appeared and the “ citizen ’’ took his place. Government was to 
have no authority over the individual. Indeed, if it had not been for 
what now seem to have been fortunate epidemics of cholera and small- 
pox in Philadelphia, the judges of the Revolutionary period would 
perhaps have left no constitutional support for any regulatory function 
of local government. As it is now, when a city would make a regu- 
latory ordinance it must solemnly relate it to the public health and 
safety in order to make sure to find that tiny loophole in the freedom 
of the citizen which a Philadelphia jurist inadvertently made in his 
fright of the smallpox. 

But the frontier of the Colonial Days was done. The English 
gentlemen who fought a civil war with the King’s ministers while 
avowing their devotion as loyal subjects of His Majesty, had launched, 
perhaps with some lingering regrets, a new nation. The frontier 
swept over the Appalachians. Its job was the winning of the West. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century went by. Old wine was 
being drunk from new bottles, and the new forms were being worked 
by the old gentlemen of the governing class. The bitter feuds of 
Jefferson and Hamilton were, so far as the captains went, the 
internecine strife of the equestrian patricians. Government was of 
the people (the Constitution said that), and for the people (every 
statesman said that), but not yet by the people (they were notoriously 
unfit). 

The frontier rolled over the mountains, its lines straight westward 
for the setting sun. Gentlemen, for the most part, stayed at home. 
The propertied class stayed, too. Land-hungry home-seekers, jail- 
dodging debtors, adventurers of every sort, all seekers for wealth and 
for freedom, poured through the mountain passes and along the lake 
shore levels to dispossess the aborigines and carve new empires. 

One thing never survived that mountain crossing. It was the 
word ‘‘ gentleman ”’ in its political connotation. Another thing died 
in the first skirmish with the Indians. It was the notion that any one 
person in the community is more competent than any other person 
to discharge the duties of a local government official. When the first 
stockade was built, democracy found that it could choose for itself 
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the leader who could best fend against the foes of savage and of 
beast. And, fatally, it was found that this leader sometimes couldn’t 
read or write, so that literacy and leadership were divorced in the 
democratic mind. 

In the South, from Virginia, there went the county. In the North, 
from New England, went the township, grouped into counties for the 
administration of the judicial arm, perhaps, but still in essence the 
New England town. In the South there was soon the collision with 
the Spanish alcalde; in the North, but on less friendly terms, with the 
French prefect, and some adaptation of ideas, together with much 
mixing of the southern and northern strains, giving Ohio, for instance, 
a full complement of both traditions. 

It must be remembered that these were no colonials setting forth 
to add new territory to that of the new nation. They were seeking 
new territory for themselves. They flirted with Spain and with 
France. They had ideas of new kingdoms and empires, as well as of 
new republics, of theirown. Even before the dawn of the nineteenth 
century Kentucky and Tennessee had been admitted to the Union as 
full partners of the original Thirteen States, partly because that was 
the only way to keep them in the United States at all. One of the 
first United States senators from Tennessee was expelled from that 
sometime-to-be-august body for treasonable conversations with the 
Spanish looking to the attachment of Tennessee, even then a state, 
to the realm of His Most Catholic Majesty. 

Another of the first United States senators from Tennessee resigned 
in disgust of the too-English, too-Bourbon, too-centralizing Federal 
Government, and went back west to Tennessee to do two things. 
The first was to keep the west American. The second was to make 
America western. He did both. His name was Andrew Jackson. 

Without Andrew Jackson there might have been another leader 
who would have impressed the frontier mould upon the American 
democracy. Doubtless the event was determined by all those things 
that do determine history and but use human beings as puppets. 
But was he leader of men or was he merely marionette dancing as 
economic forces pulled the strings, it was Andrew Jackson who 
gave to America Jacksonian democracy with all its good and all its 
evil. And when, at the beginning of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, Jackson came back from the West and assumed the 
leadership of the nation, the colonial English gentlemen who had cap- 
tained the American ship of state retired into history. 

In the period, roughly, 1824-1830, property qualifications for 
voting were abolished in nearly all the states, voting for presidential 
electors by the people instead of by the legislators was established in 
all of the states but one, and the doctrine was proclaimed that officials 
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The City Manager.in the United States 


should be chosen by the direct vote of the people, and that any voter 
was competent to fulfil the duties of any office to which he might be 
elected. Jackson became President, and Senator Marcy uttered that 
famous phrasing of another of the cardinal tenets of the new 
democracy: ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils.’’ 

(Perhaps just here it ought to be remembered that at about the 
same time in the Mother Country there were stirrings of democratic 
discontent. I have heard that even there patronage and perquisites 
and sinecures in odd places survived even the Reform Bill that so 
ruthlessly deprived certain dukes of their rotten boroughs.) 

Certainly here began the radical divergence of the institutions of 
local government that make it so difficult for British and Americans 
to understand each other’s problems. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that for the most part in both countries the old names were 
kept in use. You were to use the noniinal forms for building an 
entirely new structure of local government on the foundation of the 
Poor Law to meet the technological demands of the intensive 
industrial revolution at work in a country of small and limited area 
definitely oriented toward a central government which itself was 
destined to enjoy a long period of relatively stable power, peace, and 
prosperity—from Lord John Russell (or, at any rate, from Sir Robert 
Peel) to Mr. Asquith. We were to use these same nominal forms for 
building an entirely new structure of local government on the founda- 
tion of public health and safety to meet the same technological 
demands of the same industrial revolution, but here at work in a 
country of huge and expanding area, requiring these demands to be 
interpreted at one and the same time in the light of the local needs of 
places in every stage of civilization, and this in a country where 
there was no orientation toward one central government but toward 
an increasing number of state governments which themselves threw 
aside all responsibility for local administration, and in a nation where 
there was long to be no peace, no recognized power, and for the most 
part poverty rather than prosperity; the period of the clashes between 
the industrial north and the agrarian south, between free labour and 
slave, between rich east and poor west, between the United States on 
the one hand and France, Spain, Great Britain, and Mexico on the 
other, for the possession of large parts of the West and the Pacific 
littoral. More than one of these clashes produced war—one of them 
the greatest war but one, perhaps, the world has even seen. 

Through all this, north, south and west, marched triumphantly on 
the spirit of Andrew Jackson. For every public ill the Jacksonian 
democracy had a ready remedy. If a local government officer were 
recreant to his trust, the sole and only thing to do was to select his 
successor at the polls. It did not seem irrelevant that the qualifica- 
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tions for candidature had nothing to do with the duties of the position 
to be filled; it seemed enough to inquire what is his politics; is he 
Republican or Democrat; will he, if elected, choose as his subordinates 
none but good party men; will he be faithful and true to do these 
things in their diminishng order of importance: (1) Obey the order of 
the party bosses and prefer the bosses of the opposition party to the 
mugwump; (2) be true to his friends by helping them in business and 
keeping them out of trouble; (3) be generous in charitable deeds; 
(4) make no parade of educational qualifications, if any; (5) devote 
a reasonable modicum of time to the duties of the office, but not let it 
interfere with his political and social activities; (6) be honest; (7) be 
competent ? 

So we went to the polls and elected our local governmental officials. 
We elected not only members of town and city councils and county 
governing boards that way. In the same manner did we choose 
the mayor in the city and the sheriff and the clerk of the courts and 
the registrar of deeds and all the country officers. In like manner did 
we select the judges to sit upon our benches and the prosecuting 
attorneys to represent the state in criminal proceedings before them. 
In the states, too, not only did we elect the governor and the members 
of the legislature and the judges, but we elected as well the secretary 
of state and the state treasurer and the state auditor and the state 
superintendent of schools and the members of the state railroad and 
warehouse commissions—a catalogue of thousands if anyone were to 
name them all. Only in the federal government was the principle of 
popular election of the executive and administrative officers confined 
to one person—the President—and that had been extended to include 
him, despite the plain intent of the Constitution. 

Again regretting that I cannot here set down the thousand-and- 
one qualifications that accuracy would require to amend these sweep- 
ing generalities, the third quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the corroding effect of the Civil War on local government and the 
intensification of the partisan spirit, with patriotism (in Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s definition) becoming identified with party. In this state 
of affairs, with the tremendous growth of cities, with the high tides 
of immigration, with the building of railroads, with the rapid exten- 
sion of the industrial system and its accompanying economic and 
social phenomena, with the development of public utilities, such as 
gas, electricity, tramways, and telephones, there ensued an era of 
corruption in municipal government that was equalled only by 
incompetence of management in the same field. 

The fourth quarter of the nineteenth century was characterized 
by self-examination and a revival of public spirit. It was the muck- 
raking era. The most significant rake that was applied to that huge 
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and fetid mass was that of James Bryce. Few of his fellow-country- 
men seem to realize the influence of Bryce’s work on local govern- 
ment in the United States. His bald and bold characterization of 
manicipal government as America’s most conspicuous failure was an 
indictment, a conviction and a challenge all in one. In Lord Bryce’s 
train there were scores of lesser writers, and in the train of the writers 
hundreds of crusading reformers who, each in his separate city, 
sought to clean house. 

But for the most part these reformers placed their faith in the 
ballot box; usually they thought that all that was necessary was to 
oust one set of officials and elect another set, and they were 
frequently as loath as the bosses themselves to forsake party 
standards or seek a change in the structure of the local governmental 
machine. 

Despite the dragging influence of this political lag, toward the 
end of the century there began to arise advocates of non-partisan 
elections for local governmental officers, and, even more important, 
perhaps, the so-called Short Ballot movement, which, in the field of 
local government, meant the reduction of the number of administra- 
tive officers elected by the people, the concentration of greater power 
and more responsibility in the elected mayor, and the appointment 
by the mayor of his principal subordinates. Accompanying this 
movement was the development of the Civil Service Reform, which 
sought to establish the merit system and assure tenure during good 
behaviour for the subordinate employees of the cities. 

During these same years in another field of local government, which 
in the American mind is as separate from ordinary municipal concerns 
as if it were on another planet, great progress was being made in the 
effort to oust the evil influence of partisan politics. This other field 
was the public school system. For the most part organized on a 
school district basis and taking form from the democratic New 
England town-meeting, the schools were too close and too dear to 
the people to permit them long to be grossly mismanaged. 
Gradually educational requirements for employment as teachers were 
introduced, strengthened, generalized. State grants-in-aid in many 
of the states provided a means not only for more centralized control, 
but for standards of performance. Definite training in state institu- 
tions was required as a pre-qualification for employment in the 
schools. As the schools improved under this regimen, the people at 
the polls willingly granted more and more money for their develop- 
ment and expansion. 

It was also in the public school systems (public school in America 
means the free school) that the technological iconoclasts demolished 
another idol of American democracy. Even before the days of Jack- 
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son, and certainly ever after, it was held in America to be a prime 
article of democratic faith that no person other than a bond fide 
resident citizen should be permitted to serve the community in any 
public place. A member of Congress must not only be a citizen of 
the state, as the Constitution requires, but he also must be a resident 
of the district which he represents. So on down through all the line 
of local officers. A public office was regarded as a perquisite of the 
local electors. But in the school systems, teachers first, then prin- 
cipals, then superintendents, were employed solely because of their 
special qualifications for the work they were to do. An odd thing 
happened: people began to distrust the locally resident superin- 
tendent of schools, and actually to prefer the imported article! Then, 
too, in the school systems the party scheme of elections was gradually 
abandoned. Persons were selected to serve as members of school 
boards because of their demonstrated public spirit and devotion. 
The result was that in the school systems, with a few notable excep- 
tions, of course, “‘ politics ’’ was barred. 

So far from having a direct effect upon other local governmental 
systems, however, the reforms in the school system were rarely 
referred to in the discussion of general municipal affairs. The 
tendency to regard partisan and factional politics as a necessary con- 
comitant of city and town government was so strong that the pre- 
vailing notion was that the schools were not a part of government at 
all—a notion still pervading popular American thought in the field of 
local government, despite the fact that more than one-third of all the 
local government revenues of the entire country goes for the support 
of the schools. 

With the coming of the twentieth century there emerged side by 
side two apparently contradictory movements for municipal reform. 
One had for its motto the dictum that the cure for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy. It sponsored direct legislation 
through the initiative and referendum, and more, rather than less, 
popular control of administrative, as well as legislative, officers by 
means of the recall. It also sponsored the Home Rule movement, 
by which the state legislatures in many states surrendered to the local 
municipalities the principal part of state control by permitting the 
electors of each city to frame their own municipal charters. The 
other movement was the Short Ballot reform, which sought to strike 
from the ballot the subordinate officers and place them under the 
appointing power of an elected executive, who was to be held to 
greater responsibility by reason of the greater concentration of power 
in his hands. 

Literally scores of experiments in different types of city govern- 
mental structures were attempted under the influence of these trends. 
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One of the most general was the substitution of the single chamber 
city council for the bi-cameral system, modelled on the lines of the 
Federal Congress—a sign of wavering faith in the check and balance 
system of control. Another was the substitution of appointive boards 
for the single head of a department. 

Most significant, however, was the commission form of govern- 
ment. Born of the disaster of the Galveston Flood, when circum- 
stances required swift action, the commission form of city govern- 
ment forsook the classic American idea of the separation of the 
executive and legislative powers and concentrated them both in a 
small commission, usually of five or three men, elected directly by 
the people. Acting together these commissioners were the legislative 
authority; acting severally and individually each was the adminis- 
trative head of a department. 

So immediate were the good results obtained, good men consent- 
ing to run for the positions in non-partisan elections; so refreshing 
was the increased efficiency, occasioned in part by the shortening of 
the legislative processes, that the commission form of government 
was adopted in city after city. It was actively encouraged by the 
National Municipal League and other bodies of reformers, and 
seemed for a time to be the way out of the American municipal 
muddle. 

It had, however, an inherent defect. The people almost always 
selected the commissioners because of their announced position with 
respect to matters of policy. In other words, the electors chose 
legislative representatives. In practice it was soon apparent that a 
commissioner faithful to his mandate as a legislator might not neces- 
sarily be qualified to manage a technical department. There was 
the instance of the city that chose accurately the commissioners best 
representative of the prevailing opinion with respect to a gas company 
franchise, but at the same time put a banker in charge of the health 
department and a physician at the head of the finance department ! 
There was no one to co-ordinate the several administrative depart- 
ments. Yet the commission plan was popular and continued to be 
adopted in more and more cities until the emergency of the Council- 
Manager plan. 

In 1908 the members of the huge, unwieldy bi-cameral council of 
the little city of Staunton, Virginia, by common consent decided that 
they were wasting too much time in the processes of their work, and 
were not making a very good job of it at that. A committee of alder- 
men and councillors was chosen to suggest a way out. The com- 
mission form of government was then at the high-tide of its popu- 
larity, but the Virginia legislature had not yet authorized its adoption 
by Virginia cities. Blocked at this exit, the committee decided to 
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suggest an extra-legal remedy. It was that the council should employ 
a trained engineer-administrator, make him general manager of the 
city, and devolve upon him by consent all the executive and adminis- 
trative functions exercised by the committees of council, retaining 
for the council only the legislative functions. 

The suggestion was adopted. Staunton employed a railroad civil 
engineer as its general manager, and thus the city manager move- 
ment was born. The first city manager was Charles E. Ashburner, 
an Anglo-Indian, Calcutta-born, educated in England and trained in 
administration in American raijlroad work. 

At about the same time Richard S. Childs, now President of the 
National Municipal League and then the youthful chief supporter of 
the Short Ballot movement, noting the defects of the commission 
form of government, wrote a charter for the City of Lockport, New 
York, which set up the council-manager form of government sub- 
stantially in its classic mould. The Lockport charter never became 
effective, but it was very shortly adapted for the use of Hickory, 
North Carolina. From these beginnings a few small towns picked 
up the experiment. 

It was, however, another disaster, a flood in the Miami river that 
swept away large parts of the thriving city of Dayton, Ohio, that 
brought the new scheme into general notice. Dayton was required 
to be rehabilitated, and measures to prevent a recurrence of the 
catastrophe were urgently necessary. The inefficient, party-controlled 
city government was not to be trusted with such really important 
work. So Dayton adopted the new council-manager scheme of 
government, and called as its first city manager Mr. (now Colonel) 
Henry M. Waite, who had rendered distinguished service as city 
engineer of Cincinnati under a short-lived reform administration of 
that metropolis. Mr. Waite’s work in Dayton was the beginning of 
the general movement for the employment of trained and profes- 
sional administrators as city managers, supplementing as it did the 
precedent in the case of Mr. Ashburner. Despite the example of the 
non-resident superintendents of schools, this new scheme seemed to 
many people to be subversive of the democratic constitution of the 
nation. It was monstrous that a foreigner should be imported to 
tule over us! Are there not men of ability and integrity here at 
home? Do they not deserve the office? Ought not local tax money 
be spent with home people? 

In some states the legislatures have not yet permitted cities and 
towns to adopt the city manager scheme. In other states only the 
smaller villages and towns are permitted to embrace it. In still others 
adverse decisions by conservative courts have negatived the permis- 
sion granted by the legislatures. 
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Despite these handicaps and despite the fact that in no state is 
the manager plan positively encouraged by the state—it is at most 
only permitted to the electors of a particular municipality at their 
own motion—the growth of the manager movement is impressive. 
It has been accompanied by a sharp recession in the rates of growth 
of the strong-mayor plan and the commission plan—its two 
immediate predecessors in the field of municipal reform—and as yet 
shows no indication of weakness. Its present status (as of 1st July, 
1931) is shown in the following table :— 


NUMBER OF COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES BY POPULATION GROUPS. 
(From final figures, U.S. 1930 Census.) 


Number of Cities with Council- 
Cities in Manager Plan 
Population Group Group Number Per cent. 
2,500 1 IPO» ii0ii See... BA oa 8 
10,000 tO 25,000 ......... OR lanes Es en 
25,000 to 50,000 _......... ae , 
50,000 to 100,000 ......... ae a 
OVE? TOOMOO) «ash 5 cad. bisiets | ae SO: orf 1.0 
3,165 357 


This table ignores the two-score or more towns with less than 
2,500 people that have the manager plan. It should also be re- 
membered that all these cities are in thirty-six of the states; twelve 
of the forty-eight still refusing to permit the adoption of the new plan. 
Even within the thirty-six states there is great concentration in the 
states that have had the scheme the longest period of time, Michigan 
with 44 city manager cities, Florida with 36, Texas with 35, Cali- 
fornia with 34, Oklahoma with 30, and Virginia with 28, leading 
the list. 

During the twenty-two years of the growth of the movement only 
twelve cities that have adopted the council-manager scheme by a 
vote of the people have abandoned it by the same method. This does 
not include a number of cities where the manager plan was instituted 
merely by ordinance (anglice ‘‘ bye-law ’’) adopted by the council, 
and was therefore subject to abolition by mere repeal of the 
ordinance. 

There are in all the forty-eight states and the federal territories 
376 cities of more than 25,000 population, and although in twelve of 
the states and the federal districts the council-manager scheme is not 
permitted, it is significant that one in every five cities of this total has 
adopted this new form of city government. This 20 per cent. of 
American cities in taking up this new thing has abandoned some of 
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the most dearly held traditions of the frontier. They have violated 
political and constitutional dogmas to which they still cling in state 
and national affairs, and they have introduced an entirely new era in 
local government in America. 

This new thing, briefly stated, is this: That the people shall 
choose their legislative representatives at the polls, that these coun- 
cillors in turn shall choose one of their number as mayor to serve as 
the political leader and the ceremonial head of the city; that the 
mayor and council shall choose solely on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions for the position, and without respect to political creed or place 
or residence, a manager who, within the general lines of the policies 
determined by the council, is the sole responsible executive and 
administrative officer of the city. Responsible to the council him- 
self, he in turn appoints the heads of departments and through these 
chiefs it is his business to manage the affairs of the municipality. 
Considering the historical background, the inveterate habit of each 
American city to pursue its own particular trial-and-error method 
without regard to what other cities have experienced, and the 
violence done by the very scheme itself to the American political 
tradition, it is not to be expected that the course of events in every 
city has been or will be smooth. 

Mortality has been high among city managers. New councils 
coming in frequently have felt themselves under the compulsion of 
the old Jacksonian new-broom theory to remove the old manager 
and select a new one. Sometimes the political bosses have captured 
the machine and have named complacent managers from among the 
ranks of local politicians. But these are the exceptions rather than 
the rule, and the average term of service of managers is gradually 
lengthening, as is shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE AS MANAGER AT DATES INDICATED. 


Beginning Average for all Managers 
of Year in Profession 
ROR ae es I year, 7 months. 
RE Abril ataca 2 years, 15 days. 
ARES i600» Ca BF ap 3 years, 4 months. 
RE. NUS oii a4 4 years, II months. 


Of the 405 city managers in service 99, or 24.4 per cent., have 
served less than two years; 250, or 61.7 per cent., three years or 
more; 172, or 42.5 per cent., five years or more; and 48, or 11.6 per 
cent., have served as city managers for more than ten years. The 
increasing stability of the profession is further indicated by com- 

arisou with previous years. The percentage of city managers with 
a total service of three years or more increased from 20.3 per cent. 
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in January, 1921, to 48.2 per cent. in 1926, and to 61.7 per cent. 
in 1931. 

These figures should be interpreted not in comparison with 
English standards, but with the records of the American partisan- 
selected, popularly elected administrative officer, whose tenure was 
from election to election, and no more. It must also be remembered 
that in part the short length of service is accounted for by the resigna- 
tion of managers who accept appointment in larger cities at higher 
salaries. From the beginning up to 1919 there were a total of 18 pro- 
motions from city to city, whereas in the next ten years, up to 1929, 
there were 151 such promotions. 

It may be interesting to consider the cases of two managers. 
Mr. Ashburner, the first manager, was paid $3,500 a year by 
Staunton. He went from there to Springfield, Ohio, at $5,000, and 
was advanced to $6,000. He came back to Virginia as city manager 
of Norfolk at a salary of $10,000, which was increased by increments 
to $15,000. He then went to Stockton, California, at a salary of 
$20,000, serving there until compelled by ill-health to retire. 
O. E. Carr served first as city manager of Cadillac, Michigan, 1914- 
1916, at a salary of $3,600. He went from there to Niagara Falls, 
New York, 1916-1918, at $5,000; Springfield, Ohio, 1918-1920, at a 
salary of $6,000; Dubuque, Iowa, 1920-1925, at a salary of $8,500, 
which was advanced to $10,000; Fort Worth, Texas, 1925-1931, at 
$13,500, which was increased to $15,000 and then to $16,500; 
Oakland, California, 1931, at a salary of $20,000. 

As yet none of the very largest cities have chosen their managers 
from the ranks of the managers serving the smaller cities, but the 
general tendency is to advance men from city to city in the ascending 
scale. This is having a marked effect in obtaining general recogni- 
tion of the professionalization of the city managers. They look upon 
themselves as members of a profession, they support a professional 
organization and publication, and, in turn, are being granted an 
increasing degree of recognition by the public generally as well as 
by other professional administrators, as, for example, the school 
superintendents and the health officers. 

(Throughout this article in referring to city managers as consti- 
tuting a profession I have used the word in its rather broad American 
meaning of an occupation requiring special qualifications and impos- 
ing certain ethical standards, and not in the sense that men are 
admitted to it by any diploma, certificate, or by means of 
examination.) 

Now comes the question: What does a city manager do? Itisa 
difficult question to answer, even for me, who has been a city 
manager of two cities. The difficulty lies partly in the fact that no 
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two cities in the United States have the same functional activities, 
and partly in the fact that no city in the United States has with 
respect to itself on any level—that of elector, taxpayer, employee, 
official, councillor, or whatnot—the same attitudes that are to be 
found in the next city. Each has developed its own administrative 
pattern and its own traditions, influenced, of course, by state law and 
by regional habit, but none the less individual and unique. So a 
manager in one city does things that he would not do in another. 
He must adapt his theories of administration to local conditions. 
This is known in America as ‘‘ management.’’ 

There is one thing that seems to be shared in common by both 
the American and the English inquirer about the city manager. The 
American who lives in a city where the manager is not yet known 
in the flesh, or in one where he is but a recent importation, and more 
especially the old-school American politician, is sure to ask just the 
same question that was asked of me by many English administrators 
at the meeting of the Institute of Public Administration at Oxford in 
the summer of 1930. Allowing for differences of vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and accent, that question is: ‘‘ Why should people sub- 
mit to a municipal czar? ’’ The answer is, of course, that they 
don’t. They have turned to the city manager in order to escape the 
czar. In some places that czar was the political boss. In others he 
was the departmental bureaucrat. 

The city manager isn’t a czar, nor any other sort of monarch. 
He is more nearly a prime minister without portfolio. The manager 
himself, except of necessity in the smaller villages and towns, doesn’t 
personally direct the affairs of the several departments of the muni- 
cipality. He doesn’t give orders directly to the staff. He doesn’t 
interfere directly in the ordinary operations of the municipal 
machinery. He manages all the departments, but he directs none 
of them. 

Put in another way, his chief function is to serve as the respon- 
sible co-ordinator with power; to see to it that all of the departments 
of the municipality work together to carry out the policies that have 
been determined by the council so far as that is possible within the 
limits of the funds which council has appropriated for the several 
services. As such co-ordinator it is his business, of course, to keep 
council always advised of the course of events and to make recom- 
mendations even in the field of finance and of policy that seem to 
him to be necessary for the better administration of the entire 
government. 

In American cities under other forms of government it has been 
found that a strong council committee or a strong group of com- 
missioners sometimes would deprive weaker committees and groups 
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of their fair share of available funds, so as to expand certain muni- 
cipal activities in which they had a particular interest at the expense 
of others which really were of co-ordinate importance to the people 
as the whole. It is the city manager’s business to see the municipal 
structure as a whole and to prevent such unbalanced programmes, 
although I must confess that I have known a few managers, too, 
thus to pay undue attention to their own pet enthusiasms. 

It is a particular part of the manager’s business to subdue the 
dragging effect of inter-departmental jealousies, and to this end he 
has been given the power to appoint on his own terms the heads of 
departments. To the American politician, and to some English 
administrators as well, this has seemed to be an unwarranted exten- 
sion of personal power. The American politician—thinking in his 
terms—has said that it would permit the manager to build up a 
strong political machine by which he could influence the selection of 
friendly councilmen who in turn would perpetuate the manager in 
office. So it might if the manager made his appointments as the 
politician would make them—with the political motive first. That 
has been the prevailing rule in American cities, and still is so in 
three-fourths of them. But the manager doesn’t build up a political 
machine by his appointments in actual practice, because he selects 
men who are technically qualified for the work they are to do, and 
they in turn do not think in political terms nor act in political ways. 
The English local government administrator—at any rate the few 
I have talked with, thinking in his terms—has said that it would 
permit the city manager to dismiss men of long service and high 
degree of professional training. So it might if the manager were 
that kind of a man, but in actual practice the manager has kept in 
the service the qualified men found in the old governments—for even 
under the political schemes some of the technical positions had to 
be filled by trained men—and in nearly all manager cities the heads 
of departments and the rank and file of the employees have been 
given an added sense of security of tenure and an entirely new assur- 
ance of promotion by merit. 

The reason for this practice of the city manager in action is not 
related to a standardized training for a recognized profession, of 
course, since there is no such thing. It arises from a complex of 
powerful motives. The first is that the city manager has been chosen 
precisely because the people of the city have willed that political and 
partisan motives shall be subordinated in their local government, and 
if the city manager is to succeed he must convince the public that he 
is in fact as well as in name a ‘“‘ manager ”’ and not a “‘ politician.”’ 
The second is that he is influenced by the ethical code of his fellow 
city managers, and thus is held back from yielding to political 
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temptation. The third is that he knows as a result of administrative 
experience that he can succeed only as he gains, holds, and increases 
the hearty support of his subordinates, and that to do this he must 
assure them fair treatment, safe tenure, satisfactory pay, and agree- 
able working conditions. 

The very title of ‘‘ manager ’’’ means all of these things to the 
American mind. One will hear it said concerning an industrial or 
other business establishment: ‘‘ There is too much politics in that 
concern—the management is weak ’’; or, conversely, ‘“ A man gets 
a square deal in that office—no politics, the management won’t 
permit it.’’ 

And the city manager knows very well that if he were to yield to 
a temptation to play politics to save his skin in a particular situation 
it would be held against him later on in that particular city and quite 
conclusively bar him from any other city. 

Another thing about which the American politician of the old 
type and the British local government administrator seem to agree is 
that the city manager is paid too much salary. Again there is the 
matter of scale. In the United States the politician has never 
objected, indeed he has encouraged, the payment of relatively large 
salaries, say $5,000 to $7,500 a year, to members of boards and 
heads of departments who were not expected to give their whole time 
to the service of the city. They carried on their usual business or 
professional careers and devoted spare time, if dny, to the city. The 
manager gives his whole time and requires whole-time service of his 
heads of departments as well as of his employees. A city manager 
must be prepared to resign instanter if the council asks him to do 
something which the ethics of his profession forbids, and he knows 
that there is, as yet, no retirement pay for such as he. As a matter 
of fact, the salary matter is largely affected by local standards, and 
the relatively large salaries paid to city managers in almost every 
instance—and here the qualification is perhaps unnecessary—have 
been saved over and over again every year by improved methods of 
management. 

The question naturally arises: From whence come these city 
managers? In the beginning most of them came from the pro- 
fession of civil engineering; and, indeed, more of them now in service 
are engineers than may be credited to any one other group. 
Accountancy has contributed its share, as have business administra- 
tion, journalism, medicine, pedagogy, and the law. But from what- 
ever professional or occupational source, most of the managers have 
had actual experience in municipal administration in subordinate 
positions. They have served as city engineers, or city auditors, or 
superintendents of schools, or have held some other municipal 
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administrative post under a different form of government. Some of 
them have come up from such positions as secretary of chamber of 
commerce, or other semi-public secretarial positions involving a 
managerial and co-ordinating experience. 

At the very beginning of the movement move than one of the 
universities offered courses in city managership, not fully reckoning 
with the difficulties of finding places for young graduates, and not 
fully appreciating the fact that experience in subordinate places is 
a sine qué non for him who would manage a group of subordinates. 

Notwithstanding the disappointing experience in respect of these 
earlier attempts, the need for special training for men intending to 
become city managers is being more widely recognized than ever. 
A few of the early graduates from the courses given at the University 
of Michigan and elsewhere actually are city managers. More of 
them are serving in subordinate capacities in city governments, while 
still more are serving as executive secretaries of civic organizations 
of one kind and another directly concerned with the local govern- 
ment field. 

The training courses given at the National Institute of Public 
Administration and at Syracuse University, combined with brief 
apprenticeships served after graduation under the direction of city 
managers, has produced, all things considered, a remarkable group 
of city managers, directors of bureaux of municipal research, depart- 
ment chiefs serving under city managers, and so on. 

The city managers themselves, however, are giving serious con- 
sideration to the problem of more adequate training, and have 
reached the conclusion that valuable as may be the introductory 
courses in public administration given in the universities, some 
standardized system of training on the job must be added which will 
be open to all city managers, no matter what their primary train- 
ing. Tentative plans for short-course institutes for city managers in 
service are now being worked out and it is hoped that the first of 
such institutes may be held in 1932. 

Next comes the question: How are the city managers chosen. 

There is no easy general reply to that inquiry. It depends upon 
the local council and, it must be admitted, something upon chance. 
There is, however, a noticeable tendency to require actual municipal 
experience and, more and more, actual experience as a city manager. 
Some of the newly adopted charters require the council to select a 
man who actually has been a city manager, others require previous 
service as city manager or assistant manager, and one, at least, even 
goes so far as to require membership in the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

An observable tendency is for the city council in employing the 
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first city manager to select an out-of-town man (so the phrase goes 
for the non-resident) but in selecting his successor to appoint a local 
resident. This is especially true in the smaller cities and towns. The 
result is that at the present time approximately one-half of the man- 
agers in the service were non-resident and the other half were resident 
at the time of appointment. 

In ‘making their choice councils naturally are influenced and 
partly controlled by the universal American idea of the utter inde- 
pendence of each municipality from all other governmental agencies. 
They do not ask any central authority for advice, and, indeed, there 
is no such authority to consult. Very frequently they are influenced 
by the particular local problem that is most urgently demanding solu- 
tion—engineering. financial, or whatnot—to choose a man whose 
record indicates that he might be able to tackle that particular job. 
Not infrequently they are influenced by the salesmanship of the appli- 
cant, which sometimes is to the good and sometimes quite the 
contrary. A manual suggesting methods for choosing city managers 
has been published by a national committee and is sent to members 
of newly-chosen councils, but the extent to which it has been regarded 
is something that no one knows. 

Unsatisfactory as are these haphazard methods of choosing city 
managers, it should be remembered that the choice is made by a 
small group of responsible elected legislators, and not, as in prac- 
tically all other instances in America, so far as chief municipal 
administrators are concerned, by the electors at the polls from candi- 
dates submitted by partisan political organizations, nominations often 
dictated by corrupt party bosses. Even in those instances where 
there has been no boss dictation, and even where there has been no 
partisan struggle, the candidate himself will have made commitments 
in a popular campaign that he must, in honour bound, redeem for the 
benefit of his personal supporters even at the expense of the public 
service. 


This difference in the method of choice is one of the reasons why 
city managers, in all but a few exceptionable cases, have been able 
to improve the municipal administration in the cities which they 
serve. They have no political commitments, and they have been 
chosen, presumably at least, because of their qualifications for the 
work they are to undertake. Even for the man not well qualified 
this sets up a standard of behaviour against which he must measure 
himself. 


Then, as I have indicated—and this means much in America— 
there is a psychological power in the word ‘‘ manager ’’ which in- 
duces a change of attitude on the part of the citizens toward the city 
hall. They no longer assume in advance, although often 
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erroneously, that they can get no hearing at the city hall unless they 
make the approach through purely political avenues. They now 
assume, even if erroneously in some few cases, that the manager will 
meet them on what they popularly term a “‘ business basis.’’ This 
change of public attitude is perhaps one of the most important and 
significant effects of the city manager movement. 

This psychological change arises, in part, from the circumstances 
in which the popular campaign for the change in the form of govern- 
ment has been conducted. The proponents of the new scheme point 
to the manifest evils of the time-worn purely political municipal 
regime. They say that what we need is a business administration 
of municipal affairs conducted on business and not on political lines. 
They point out that America’s greatest failure (never failing to quote 
Lord Bryce) is municipal government. They also point out that 
America’s most conspicuous success is in business administration; 
that business is carried on by corporations which are made up of 
stockholders who choose a group of their number to serve as directors 
and who leave to the directors the choice of a general manager, who 
in turn selects his head of departments, &c., &c. Here, they say, let 
us order our municipal affairs in the same way. The voiers are the 
stockholders. Let them elect a board of directors, the council. The 
council will select a chairman of the board, a mayor, who will be the 
ceremonial and political head of the city, but will be entirely free of 
administrative work. The council will employ a general manager, 
and he will execute the policies determined by the board of directors. 

Upon this analogy is based the appeal that has been so successful 
in inducing so many American cit!*s to make this radical change in 
the form of government, and out of the same analogy has pro- 
ceeded a change in popular attitudes that has made the radical 
change in form of local government also a revolutionary change in 
the actual substance of local government. 

I can say that, almost without exception, every city and town in 
America that has changed to the council-manager form of govern- 
ment has benefited by greater efficiency, more strict economy in 
expenditures, and by the extirpation of graft as the motivation of 
the municipal machine. I may add that I introduced the qualifica- 
tion in that last sentence only for safety’s sake, as I do not know of 
the exception, if there be one. Even in those cities—and there are 
a very few of them—where the council was captured by the old 
political machines and the manager was appointed from the ranks 
of the old-school politicians, the very form of government, substi- 
tuting as it does concentrated for diffused responsibility, has made 
for improvement. 

Yet I could not close this article without some reference to the 
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weaknesses and evils of the council-manager scheme. The chief 
difficulty encountered in many cities is the failure of councils to 
assume full responsibility in matters of policy, forcing the manager 
to take positions in public which necessarily embroil him in popular 
disputes. Sometimes this happens because the council is made up 
so exclusively of inarticulate business men unaccustomed to public 
life that they compel the manager to become their spokesman. 
Sometimes this happens because the council is divided between the 
new and old orders, and the manager is compelled by a sense of 
decency to let the public see with which group he stands. In a few 
instances it has happened because the manager thought of himself 
as the popular leader. But in most cases the managers have kept 
themselves well on the administrative side of the fence, and not a 
few have resigned when their councils, or the public, would have 
attempted to force them to take positions on political questions. This 
is a refreshing note in American local governmentt where for years 
it was the universal rule, and in most cities it is still the rule, that 
continued tenure of public employment depends primarily upon 
active political service, and but secondarily upon service rendered to 
the public. 

Another weakness is that too much public attention has been 
centered upon the city manager and too little upon the council. It is 
for this reason that the proponents of the new scheme always refers 
to it as the “‘ council-manager form of government,”’ nearly always 
to have the people repeat after them “ city-manager form of 
government.”’ 

In the long run it is the council that is responsible for the quality 
of the local government. If that council be freed from administra- 
tive detail by obtaining the services of a competent manager, so 
much the better. If that council has the advice of an expert city 
manager, so much the better. But a bad council will eventually 
drive a good manager out of his position, and a bad council eventu- 
ally will mean bad government. 

There is a ray of hope with respect to this situation in the observ- 
able tendency of better men and women to offer for councilmanic 
positions in manager cities than will consent to serve on municipal 
legislative bodies under other forms of government. In manager 
cities this tendency is so marked that it actually is coming to be con- 
sidered an honour to be a member of the city council, whilst in 
hundreds of other cities among large groups of people such service is 
ccunted an actual dishonour. 

Long as is this article, I find that I have not said anything about 
the administrative organization of a local government under the 
council-manager scheme. I cannot; except to repeat that in the 
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United States no two cities have precisely the same pattern or 
function and activity. In no two states is the apportionment of 
function as among state, county, township, school district, and muni- 
cipality the same. Within a particular state there may be scores of 
entirely different systems of municipal organization. 

Among council-manager cities the difference in scope is very great. 
Even in Cincinnati, where the new form of government has had 
perhaps its greatest success, the health and recreational services, as 
well as the schools, are outside the power of the council and manager. 
Only in a few cities in the south is the fiscal control of the school 
system under the manager, and everywhere the personnel and cur- 
riculum of the schools are administered by independent boards. 
One city may have no public utilities while another may own and 
operate water, gas, and electricity. No American city as yet has a 
municipal housing scheme. In the matter of relief of the poor no 
two cities in all the United States have the same scheme of action. 
I might go on so through the list.. But I have said enough to 
indicate that it is impossible to generalize about the administrative 
scheme of local government in America. Perhaps this makes it all 
the more remarkable that the rationalizing influence of a structural 
scheme such as the council-manager form has swept so rapidly over 
the country and has achieved such a relatively high degree of success. 

I believe that the council-manager form of government is the best 
thing that has yet transpired for the improvement of local govern- 
ment in the United States. I hope that improvements in it will be 
produced by experience. I believe that it will be gradually extended 
until, in some form, it will become the prevailing pattern of local 
government in the United States. Through this, I believe, there will 
come as a contribution of the profession of city managership, an 
integration and a unity of local government in this country which 
cannot come from central governmental authority because of consti- 
tutional inhibitions. Furthermore, I believe that the profession of 
city managership will contribute to the science and the art of public 
administration generally an improved technique that will enable the 
public administrator everywhere to deal more effectively with the 
problems that confront him, and to do so with greater freedom from 
procedural entanglements. 

I do not say—I desire most emphatically to point out my utter 
failure to say—-that I think the city manager form of government 
would be a good thing for British cities. In the first place, 1 am not 
sufficiently informed as to the present status of local government 
administration in Great Britain to enable me to hazard an opinion. 
In the next place, as I have tried to point out, the council-manager 
movement has been the product of a long historical and traditional 
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development peculiar to the United States; and it by no means follows 
that it is transferable to another country. 

There is another reason for my failure to say anything on this 
point. You in England so often do things without saying them, 
while we in America so often say things without doing them. Who 
knows that your town clerk will not develop gradually and without 
blare of trumpet or flaunting of banner into essentially a city 
manager? Who knows, indeed, that in some instances he has not 
already done so? 

And so I conclude, borrowing a phrase from those memorable 
historians, the authors of ‘‘ 1066 and All That,’’ that for the United 
States, and I speak of no other country, the city manager is a good 
thing. 
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Some Aspects of American 
Administrative Law 


By MarsHatyt E. Dimock 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California, 
Los Angeles : 
MERICAN administrative law, like English, is rather para- 
doxical: it is elusive and yet extremely practical; it is clearly 
public law and yet not officially recognized as such; its right to inde- 
pendent existence is now established beyond a doubt, but it has 
never received the confirmation of the constituted authority.} 
Perhaps it is partly this air of mystery, tinged by its undoubted prac- 
ticality, that continually makes administrative law a more interesting 
and a more necessary field for the student, the researcher, and the 
man of affairs.? 

The ambit of administrative law is a large one. In the United 
States at least it deals with the separation of powers, the appointment 
and removal of officers, the delegation of legislative and judicial 
powers to officials, administrative adjudications and their finality, the 
power to investigate, summary action, and the abatement of 
nuisances, actions against the community or against officials, the 
extraordinary remedies and the circumstances under which an appeal 
to a court will be granted. The subject-matter includes virtually 
everything in the field of public administration, such as civil service, 
health, schools, highways, public utilities, housing, insurance, and 
immigration. At this point government makes one of its. closest 
approaches to economics. 

The futility of attempting to cover much of so large a field in the 
compass of a brief paper is patent. I shall be satisfied to confine my 
attention to but a few points, ones which might have some interest 
for officials. What is the importance of administrative law to public 
administration? How is it related to social and economic experi- 


1 The title of this paper was suggested by an excellent article of K. B. Smellie’s, 
‘Some Aspects of English Administrative Law,’’ this Journal, 5:276-290 (July, 1927). 
‘* Administrative law,’’ he says, ‘‘ is secreted in the interstices of private law.’’ 

2 Universities such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, 
Syracuse, Chicago, Minnesota, Michigan, Illinois, Stanford, and California at Los 
Angeles, all offer instruction in administrative law. The list is not exhaustive. 
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mentation? Will it be able to protect the legitimate rights of the 
individual in the socialized state? Finally, what is its réle in the 
growth of law? Not even these questions can be covered fully of 
course, and most of the reference will be to what is occurring in 
America. 


Administrative Law and Public Administration. 


The official and the judge are both engaged in the same process, 
they are attempting to execute the law. Yet, despite their generic 
association, the average American administrator protests that the 
judge is usually his rightful enemy. As one official put it recently 
in conversation, ‘‘ The judges are always looking backward, while 
we face forward; the courts are invariably theoretical, but we must 
be practical; the judges know almost nothing about our problems, 
and yet they are forever interfering, dictating, and blocking useful 
developments.’’ The reasons for this attitude are not difficult to 
discover, but the improvement of the relationship seems to be 
decidedly so. One reason for misunderstanding is that modern 
demands upon administration require alacrity, special knowledge, 
and a considerable degree of finality.1 American courts are not 
particularly well equipped to fulfil the first two of these qualifications 
themselves, and when cases arise in which they are called upon to 
decide the jurisdiction of officials to do these things, misunderstand- 
ings frequently occur. The extent of reviewability or of ultra vires 
is great in the United States, because of the doctrines of due process 
of law (now the most frequent subject considered by the Supreme 
Court) and equal protection of the laws. When one considers that 
both of these doctrines have been developed out of what the judges 
consider “‘ just and reasonable,’ it may easily be seen why the 
technical administrator usually is suspicious of, and frequently is in 
disagreement with, the gentlemen of the bench.? 

The object of frankly recognizing the quarrel between adminis- 
tration and adjudication is not to keep open old wounds. Most 
decidedly, we should work toward greater understanding and co- 
operation. That is one reason administrative law is so important. 
In the first place, every administrative service worthy of the name 
should have as one of its objectives administration by and through 
law, i.¢e., with definite standards and hence devoid of any arbitrary 
y le.g., quarantine, eminent domain, abatement of nuisances, fixing of rates, social 
ae? The attempted distinction between fact, which the official is aor to settle, 
and law, which the courts reserve the right to determine, adds to the difficulty. A 
concrete example is this: the officials decide that 6 per cent. is a fair return for a 
street railway. Upon review the courts decide upon 64 per cent. Which is fact and 


what is law? John Dickinson, in his Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of 
Law, has a very interesting discussion of this subject. 
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Some Aspects of American Administrative Law 


‘ 


action. As Professor Robson states so revealingly,! the ‘‘ judicial 
habit of mind ’’ is one of the most difficult, but one of the most 
valuable, attainments of the official who is called upon to determine 
tights and duties. But administrative law is not simply the liaison 
between law and administration by means of which officials learn 
attitudes and habits of action. In America a considerable number 
of administrative tribunals, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, State Public Utility Com- 
missions, and Boards of Tax Appeals are being shaped into a hier- 
archy of administrative courts, in which new rules, new standards, 
new procedures are developed. They have already cut away a large 
segment of the business that would have gone ordinarily to the 
judges in the days before administrative tribunals assumed such 
importance. This new process must profit, and it is on the whole 
from what is best in the judicial system—hierarchy, stave decisis, 
procedure, hearing, evidence, appeal, and publicity.2 The best way 
to reconcile law and administration is for each to learn to appreciate 
the problems and the merits of the other field; their common meeting 
ground is administrative law. 


Administrative Law and New Social Problems. 


The importance of administrative law is in proportion to the 
extension of state activities. Recently a student remarked, with some- 
thing of a note of trepidation in his voice, ‘‘ Is not administrative law 
really socialistic? ’’ Then he explained that the assumption of 
responsibility by the community for injuries sustained by citizens, 
when these acts are due to faults of the official or of the service, 
seemed to him complete socialism. At any rate, public liability is 
hardly the individualism of the common law. 

Administrative law is, in large part, the servant of new social 
and economic legislation. In the first place, social legislation is 
based upon the assumption of community responsibility for indi- 
vidual welfare, and so is administrative law. Again, experience in 
every country indicates conclusively that the executive power in- 
creases as state activities multiply. Administrative law may be inter- 
preted as an attempt on the part of the community to obtain the 
efficiency which results from joining administrative and judicial 
powers in the same hands, while at the same time greater tort and 

1 Justice and Administrative Law, Ch. V. 

2 The suggestions on this point by two British writers are a source of constant 


inspiration to American students of the administrative process. I refer to F. J. Port, 
Administrative Law, Ch. VIII, and W. A. Robson, Justice and Administrative Law, 


Ei bot hy : : ae q 
me 2 This description would be literally true of the Droit Administratif, but hardly 
of American administrative law. However, as I shall show below, the responsibility 


of the community and of the service is increasing in America. 
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contract liability is assumed by the public as an offset to the greater 
restrictions necessarily surrounding citizens. Power and responsi- 
bility are the twin genii of modern-day government. 

Furthermore, the socialized state requires a high degree of 
technical efficiency. This has required special administrative 
tribunals, and in the number of these the United States leads all the 
other countries. Special commerce and industrial courts, which we 
do not yet possess, may be considered a part of the same attempt to 
escape from the general jurisdiction of courts to the technological 
and social viewpoint of administrative judges. Just as most social 
legislation is at first experimental, so administrative law is neces- 
sarily plastic. It is one of those means by which government 
attempts to catch up with social and economic developments that 
have usually preceded it. 

Since administrative law is involved in the continual adjustment 
between what is regarded as private and what is public, it is looked 
upon by some as subversive. According to a judge in the writer’s 
acquaintance, the administrative tribunals often follow the doctrines 
of Moscow. At times these quasi-judicial bodies have even issued 
orders limiting the amount of oil the owner may dump upon a glutted 
market. Does not this deprive the individual of his inalienable right 
to enjoy his property in his own way, and hence violate the due pro- 
cess of law provisions of the Constitution?! In such cases the most 
common questions of administrative law are ones of jurisdiction (or 
“ jurisdictional fact ’’), proper notice and hearing, the sufficiency of 
evidence, and the ‘‘ reasonableness, arbitrariness, or justice ’’ of the 
judgment reached by the commissioners. The administrative 
tribunal, like social justice, sometimes receives serious setbacks. 
On the whole, however, the American legal profession evidences 
rather sincere respect for administrative law and for the new agencies 
that are doing so much to create it. 


The Protection of Citizen Rights. 


One of the most serious problems confronting the American 
people is ‘‘ the lawless enforcement of the law.’’ Recently the 
Wickersham Commission on Law Enforcement has been studying 
this problem throughout the country. As a result, the headlines of 
metropolitan dailies have been revealing stories of third degree 
methods, of police brutality, of the illegal deportation of alleged 
aliens. The first report of the same commission, the one dealing 
with prohibition, referred to the high-handed and sometimes illegal 

1In fairness it should be said that several courts sustain such powers. There is 
no uniformity, however. A very recent case illustrates the conservative view, viz., 


MacMillan Oil Co. v. Railroad Comm. of Texas (D.C., W.D. Texas) 6 U.S. Daily 1318, 
Aug. 8, 1931. 
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tactics resorted to by these new recruits of public administration, the 
Prohibition Army. Since the war America has attempted to cope 
with bootlegging, racketeering, and other evils by increasing the dis- 
cretion of enforcement agencies, with the result that, as several able 
writers have shown recently, ours is a ‘‘ vanishing Bill of Rights.’’ 

The ordinary courts have been unable to cope adequately with 
lawless enforcement even when they have tried. Now, as perhaps 
never before, there appears a need for administrative courts which 
will be presided over by specially trained administrative officials 
who have received a foundation in the law. 

The most objectionable abuses of citizen rights are not ones which 
are so flagrant that court proceedings and publicity result. The 
greatest difficulty is the constant accumulation of small offences, 
which go generally unheeded by the public, and even by many of 
the higher officials. America needs a system of administrative courts 
for minor disciplinary cases. The way to improve the attitude and 
conduct of officials in their dealings with the public is to put the 
primary responsibility upon the service, not upon the ordinary 
courts. The United States has been more backward in this respect 
than most countries.+ 

The creation of substantive and procedural law which will provide 
greater protection to the legitimate rights of the individual depends 
upon new statutory legislation, the creation of new tribunals for that 
purpose, or the revision of common law doctrines by the ordinary 
courts. Throughout the country the doctrine of sovereign immunity 
from suit has been constantly modified by permitting higher as well 
as lower officials to be sued.2 Recently Congress introduced legis- 
lation which would have increased federal liability in tort consider- 
ably, but it failed to pass.? The incorporation of departments in 
order to make them suable has not occurred in this country, except 
for trading services. Among the special agencies through which 
liability is guaranteed none is more effective than the Federal Court 
of Claims.* 

The instances are not frequent in which the ordinary courts will 
go beyond the liability of officers and hold the service or the com- 

1Cf. Herman Finer’s analysis of ‘‘ The Civil Service in the Modern State: 
Discipline and Rights,’’ this Journal, 7 : 323-342 (Oct., 1929). Our police commissions 
possess disciplinary powers, but they are frequently political, not judicial, in their 
et the President may ‘not be sued, but Cabinet members are subject to mandamus 
proceedings. Cf. Kendall v. U.S., 12 Peters 524 (1838), and frequent later cases 
arising under statutory provisions. Among State cases, a good idea of liability is 
found in Hatfield v. Graham, 73 W. Va. 759, 81 S.E. 533 (1914); McCord v. High, 
24 Iowa 336 (1868); and Lowe v. Conroy, 120 Wis. 151, 97 N.W. 942 (1904). 

8 Edwin Borchard, ‘‘ Tort liability of the State,’’ Jour. Comp. Leg. and Int'l 
Law, 3d. Ser. Vol. 12, pt. 1 (Feb., 1930). O. R. McGuire, ‘‘ Tort Claims against the 


United States,’’ Georgetown Law J., 19 : 133-147 (Jan., 1931). 
4H. N. Stull, Digest of U.S. Court of Claims (Chicago, 1929). 
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munity liable. However, some jurisdictions are becoming more 
liberal. For example, the Florida courts have turned their backs on 
the rest of the jurisdictions and now hold municipalities liable for the 
negligent operation of a ‘‘ governmental ’’ service, the fire depart- 
ment.! Generally speaking, however, the historical maxim of 
absolute non-liability for ‘‘ governmental ”’ services and liability for 
only “‘ business ’’ functions is still the rule. The situation is far from 
satisfactory. The remedy lies in a separate system of administrative 
courts. 


Administration and the Growth of Law. 


Administrators are lawmakers. More law is made by officials, 
states Merkl,? than by the judicial department itself. Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, in ‘‘ How Britain is Governed,’’ shows the extent to which 
ordinances outnumber general statutes. Moreover, no law may be 
enforced without interpretation; this is law in the making. When 
the amount of discretion allowed the official is great, the extent of 
administrative law-making becomes impressive. 

The old formal ideas of law will not suffice. Sovereignty, im- 
mutability, and the exclusiveness of the judicial function are not 
even half-truths. Law is made by custom, by precedents, by legis- 
latures, by judges, by administrators, and by private agencies, as, 
for example, through conciliation and arbitration. 

American law is being made, is being altered in large measure 
by administrative law. In this respect the analogy to early English 
equity is striking. Administrative law is ‘‘ executive-made ”’ law; 
it invokes conscience and relies less upon hard-and-fast rules; its 
informal procedure and its disapproval of extreme formality are con- 
stant challenges to ordinary American justice,’ just as equity was 
to common law. Whether American administrative law will suffer 
the fate of English equity and will be swallowed up after it has ful- 
filled the function of making common law grow remains to be seen. 


1 City of Tallahassee v. Kauffman, 100 So. 150 (1924). But contrast the customary 
rule, Gregoire v. Lowell, 148 N.E. 376 (1925). The leading case is Aldrich v. Youngs- 
town, 160 Ohio St. 342 (1922). 

2 Allgemeines Verwaltungsrecht (Berlin, 1927). 

3W. H. Pillsbury, ‘‘ Applicability of methods of trial and administration used 
in Workmen’s Compensation proceedings to certain civil actions,’’ 18 California Law 
R , 223 (Mar., 1930). 
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Local Government in Germany: 


Welfare and Public Health 


By May L. Duonau, B.A. 
Acland Travelling Scholar, 1928 


1. Introduction. 2. The Legal Framework: (a) “ The Ordinance concerning the 
Duties of Public Assistance”; Financial Adjustment; Delegation of Functions; 
Procedure; Determination of Relief; Refunding of Relief. (b) “ The 
Reich Law concerning the Welfare of Children and Young Persons.” 
3. The Various Branches of Public Assistance : (a) “‘ Economic” Welfare ; 
** General Assistance” (including care of blind and disabled persons); “Higher 
Assistance” (including Disabled ex-Servicemen, Small Pensioners, Social Pen- 
sioners and others); Unemployment Relief; ‘‘ Productive Relief’; Labour 
Exchanges; Maternity Welfare (economic) . (b) Legal Advice ‘Bureaux . 
(c) Care of Children and Young Persons ; Introduction ; Functions of ‘‘ Youth 
Welfare”; Boarding Out; Protective Supervision; Welfare Upbringing; 
Creches, Nursery Schools and “ Sanctuaries”; Homes for Apprentices ; Choice 
of Careers. (d) Public Health; Introduction; General Hospitals; ‘ General 
Assistance” Medical Service; Tuberculosis; Inebriates; Cripples; Venereal 
Diseases and Rescue Work; Maternity and Child Welfare (Health); Welfare 
Centres for Infants and Small Children; Milk Kitchens; Care of School 
Children. (e) Public Hygiene; Drainage, Water Supply and Air; Food 
Research; Infectious Diseases and Bacteriological Research Institutes ; 


Disinfection. 4. Welfare and Public Health. Summary. 


Welfare and Public Health. 


i were impossible within the limits of a single article to deal 
adequately with all aspects of the welfare and public health 
services provided by the German local authorities. In the following 
survey, therefore, the measuring rods of economic theory and social 
science have been but scantly employed. Instead, the account is 
confined in the main to a description and analysis of the German 
welfare system. This is given in outline with just sufficient detail as 
seemed necessary to animate the skeleton frame. Upon the matter 
thus provided may the student throw the light of his informed 
judgment. 

Already before the War of 1914-1918 the welfare services had 
received their characteristic classification, welfare being the generic 
term and poor relief (Armenpflege), the care of children and young 
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persons (Jugendfirsorge), the care of the sick and the prevention of 
disease (Gesundheitspflege) the categories. These were, however, in 
comparison with post-war standards, narrow both in conception and 
in scope. In particular, poor relief and the care of children and 
young persons were viewed very much in the light of public charities 
and carried with them an irradicable social stigma. The relief ser- 
vices were still organized, according to German definition, upon an 
“‘ individual ’’ basis; that is to say, each case was dealt with 
separately on its own merits, the recipients not being classified into 
groups with each its particular method of treatment. There was 
further little attempt at central unification and control, but everything 
was left to regulation by local authorities and ad hoc boards. Into 
these existing categories new contents have been liberally poured, 
until parts of them, like the proverbial bottles on receipt of new wine, 
threaten to burst. 

The distress of the War and post-war years has engendered far- 
reaching changes. These have been largely beyond the power of the 
local authorities to affect or control, in part because they have been 
imposed by central legislation, in part because they are the automatic 
result of the industrial depression. In the first place large bodies of 
people hitherto excluded were brought within the sphere of public 
welfare, such as disabled ex-servicemen and the dependents of men 
fallen in the War. The inflation also claimed its toll. Whole classes 
of people who would otherwise never have needed relief were added 
to the lists of recipients, these being the so-called Small Pensioners 

and persons formerly insured under the Social Insurance Acts. The 

inflation has had a further result in that it annihilated the funds of 
many voluntary welfare associations. Their work therefore has had 
to be taken over by the local authorities. The most serious factor, 
however, has been the constant—indeed during the past eighteen 
months the catastrophic—increase in the numbers of the ‘‘ welfare 
unemployed ’’; that is to say, of able-bodied unemployed no longer 
entitled to insurance benefit. 

Changing circumstances have been accompanied to a large extent 
by a change in ideas. The body of opinion which looks upon welfare 
as extending beyond mere poor relief and as being a public duty has 
grown. It was not simply an alteration in circumstances but an 
alteration in opinion which caused the extension of public welfare. 

The results of all these factors were twofold: in the first place, the 
conversion of the welfare system from one dealing mainly with indi- 
viduals into one which deals with groups of persons on general lines, 
although the individual element has not been entirely lost; in the 
second, the growth of legislation in all fields, as the Reich has become 
increasingly conscious of its duties and of the evils, from the economic 
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Local Government in Germany 


and administrative standpoints, attendant upon lack of co-ordination. 
The last development has not met with the approval even of all the 
most devoted advocates of ‘‘ public welfare,’’ who view with dis- 
favour what they consider to be an unnecessary systemization, 
especially as legal control by the Reich and Lands is by no means 
always accompanied by the assumption of financial responsibility on 
their part, even up to the point stipulated by the Financial Adjust- 
ment Law of 1925. 

The legal reforms culminate in the Reich Law concerning the 
Welfare of Children and Young Persons of 9th July, 1922, and the 
Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assistance of 14th 
February, 1924. These as amended, together with the Land State 
Laws giving them effect and one or two laws dealing with particular 
subjects, form the legal framework within which the German system 
of Welfare and Public Assistance operates. The Public Health Laws 
have not been codified, although a very great degree of administra- 
tive co-ordination has been achieved between the public health and 
other welfare services. 


The Legal Framework. 


Prussia includes more than half of the total population of the 
German Reich. In the following survey therefore the Prussian laws 
giving effect to the Reich laws will be taken, they being, moreover, 
in most respects typical for the whole country. 

In the Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assistance the 
Reich enumerates certain compulsory duties, leaving the Lands to 
add others if they wish. These duties are: The care of the poor, 
including the care of children and young persons in need of assistance; 
the care of disabled soldiers, war widows and orphans and the 
dependents of those fallen in the field (called in German terminology 
war survivors, which term it will be convenient hereafter to adopt); 
the care of people seriously injured and those of limited working 
capacity; and lastly, maternity welfare. All the duties here prescribed 
are concerned mainly with the so-called ‘‘ economic relief ’’ (Wirt- 
schaftliche Fiirsorge), comprising monetary relief, relief in kind, and 
the payment for necessary medical attention. The term will be ampli- 
fied in the section dealing with the various forms of relief in detail. 

According to Reich regulation there must be, apart from the 
central Reich and Land authorities, Public Assistance bodies of two 
grades, to be known as the Land and District Assistance Associations. 
The Lands are left to decide which bodies shall act in this capacity, 
though with the stipulation that as far as possible all relief functions 
shall be carried out from the same centres. Prussia prescribes the 
Provinces and the Town and Country Circles as the responsible wel- 
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fare authorities, in accordance with the recent tendency to centre 
functions in the Town and Country Circles at the expense of the non- 
circle-free communes (both urban and rural), a development which 
has its counterpart in England. The Prussian Law states, par. 1: 
““ The duties of the Assistance Associations are to be carried out 
as self-government functions by the communal administrative organs 
as specified in the Communal Constitution Law. These organs are, 
for the Province, the Provincial or Land Committee; for the Country 
Circle, the Circle Committee, with the Landrat as chairman; for the 
Town, the Magistrat or Biirgermeister, with the Welfare Committees 
or deputations.”’ 

The Reich lays down detailed regulations as to which authorities 
are responsible for the care of persons needing economic relief, on the 
principle of the ‘‘ habitual domicile.’’ In this the Land Assistance 
Associations play little part, their duties being mainly of the kind that 
supplement economic relief. How duties are further to be appor- 
tioned between the two instances is decided by the Lands. They also 
regulate the division of expenditure, in particular with regard how 
far the Assistance Associations and the Communes or smaller Com- 
munal Associations are to contribute to the expenses incurred by the 
superior authorities and how far the Land Assistance Associations 
have to bear the cost of common institutions or to contribute to the 
costs borne by the lower authorities, with a view to forming an 
adjustment between the financially weak and strong. 


Financial Adjustment. 


Prussia stipulates that the Land Assistance Associations are 
obliged to give aid to those Assistance Associations in their districts 
which are not able efficiently to carry out the tasks imposed upon 
them. This help may be given in the form of grants or of free places 
in institutions or in other suitable ways. On the other hand, the 
Land Assistance Associations and the District Assistance Associations 
are allowed, according to the Communal Revenues Law, to pass on 
the expenditure which they incur to the lower authorities, in so far 
as this expenditure is not covered from their own revenues. Limita- 
tions to this power are, however, made in the case of the District Asso- 
ciations. Communes in country districts or smaller Communal 
Associations, such as the Landbiirgermeistereien in the Rhineland and 
the Westphalian Aemter, are forced to bear 30 per cent. of the material 
expenditure (i.e., excluding administration expenses) incurred by the 
Land Circles in the performance of their duties as District Assistance 
Associations. The passage relating to this is worth quoting in full, 
Preussische Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen, pp. 9-I2, as amended: 
‘* Under the Ordinance amending the Prussian Law giving effect to 
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the Finance Adjustment Law and the Prussian Emergency Taxation 
Ordinance, likewise the law carrying out the Ordinance concerning 
the Duties of Public Assistance of 28th March, 1925, all non-circle- 
free Communes (kreisangehérige Gemeinden) will be charged. . . 
with 30 per cent. of the expenditure of the Land Circles on their obli- 
gatory public assistance functions, and indeed without distinction, 
regardless of whether the carrying out of the duties of public assist- 
ance has been delegated to them or not. On the one hand there dis- 
appears any increased financial burden as the result of the independ- 
ence for which the Communes strive and which is often very desir- 
able from the practical point of view. On the other hand, when the 
duties of public assistance are only partially delegated, in which case 
the Communes only co-operate to a limited extent in the performance 
of the same (e.g., in the estimation of the applications for relief) they 
will yet have occasion to lay value upon efficient and economical 
administration of assistance. The District Assistance Association has 
accordingly in future no financial relief to expect from the delegation 
of duties, so that no longer financial but simply considerations of a 
welfare nature shall be the deciding factors in the judgment of 
qualifications necessary for an efficient performance of the delegated 
functions.’’ In other words, on the principle of expenditure only 
where funds are raised Communes are not to be allowed to dispose 
of revenue in the raising of which they take no part, while Country 
Circles are not to be allowed to rid themselves of their responsibilities 
simply by shifting the performance of their duties on to other bodies. 
The whole arrangement is a check, with the greatest inducement for 
the Country Circles to carry out their functions themselves. 


Delegation of Duties. 

Functions should be divided according to the capacity of the 
various bodies to undertake them. Since all the functions of public 
assistance, or some part thereof, have hitherto been carried out per- 
fectly well by the Communes, and particularly by the smaller Com- 
munal Associations, the duties of the District Associations can be 
delegated to the smaller bodies. The Circle Committee has power to 
decide upon delegation, which may be entire or partial. The Com- 
munes and smaller Communal Associations of more than 10,000 
inhabitants have, on the other hand, the right to demand total dele- 
gation, unless this would produce lack of uniformity in the adminis- 
tration within the Circles and uneconomic dispersal of revenues. 
If delegation is refused on the above ground, the petitioning body 
can appeal to the Government District Committee, which ultimately 
decides. Functions delegated to Communes or Communal Associa- 
tions of over 10,000 inhabitants are carried out as self-government 
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functions, and the District Association has no right to interfere in 
particular cases. It can still, however, lay down general regula- 
tions, including the maximum scales of relief. Smaller bodies can 
only carry out functions on behalf of the District Assistance Associa- 
tions, who can lay down full regulations and maintain administrative 
control as far as this is necessary. The law then adds a rider. In 
either case the transferred functions are only to be those connected 
with the immediate granting of relief. Functions can be delegated 
in other ways. The Land can hand over such as it thinks fit to 
insurance bodies or to voluntary associations providing similar ser- 
vices. Land and District Associations can likewise do so on their 
own initiative. In fact, great value is placed on the co-operation of 
public and private welfare bodies. 


Procedure. 


The Lands are left to regulate procedure, subject to the limita- 
tion that power of appeal against the refusal of relief must be granted. 
Further, the co-operation of the recipients or of their representatives 
must be secured when general regulations are being drawn up or 
scales of relief decided upon. Public Assistance Associations should 
not create institutions of their own when effective voluntary ones are 
already in existence, such institutions being entitled to aid from the 
public funds. Procedure is regulated in detail by the Reich and 
Lands, no freedom in this matter being left to the local authorities. 


Determination of Relief. 


General definitions of the conditions constituting a claim to relief 
and the nature of such relief are laid down by the Reich in the section 
of the law entitled ‘‘ Principles of Public Assistance.’’ Within the 
limits of these regulations the Lands are left to decide upon the 
nature and amount of relief, with the one condition that the scales 
of relief for disabled soldiers and persons placed in the same category 
must be at least 25 per cent. above the general scales. The Lands 
also decide the minimum income which entitles a woman to maternity 
benefit. A good deal of regulation is left to administrative action 
through the Reich Government, acting in conjunction with the 
Reichsrat and, in Prussia, the Minister for Public Welfare. The 
relief of abled-bodied persons can in suitable cases be given in the 
form of work. Persons unwilling to work, or such as are in other 
ways ‘“ morally responsible ’’ for being in need of relief or for allow- 
ing their dependents to become so, may be offered the workhouse as 
the sole method of relief. Owing to the large numbers of those 
needing relief and the difficulty of determining moral responsibility, 
this method is little employed. 
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Refunding of Relief. 

Persons legally responsible for the maintenance of others in need 
of relief can be made to refund such relief or to contribute thereto. 
Recipients of relief who are in need simply because their means are 
not at the time convertible, and those who afterwards acquire a good 
income, may be made to refund the relief. Relief may not, however, 
be granted with the stipulation of repayment attached. The regula- 
tion of this matter is left to the Lands. Prussia omits to draw up any 
regulations whatsoever, considerable legal confusion and an undesir- 
able amount of litigation being the result. The matter is certainly one 
which it is difficult to regulate upon a uniform legal basis. 

Assistance Associations giving temporary relief can demand the 
removal of the recipient to the care of the Association ultimately 
responsible, with the repayment of the expenses involved, including 
the costs of removal, according to the rates existing in the place of 
temporary assistance. 


The Reich Law concerning the Welfare of Children and Young 
Persons. 


The Reich Law concerning the Welfare of Children and Young 
Persons draws up a framework of relief in very similar fashion. 
Local relief bodies shall be divided into two grades, the Land Youth 
Offices and the Youth Offices, the latter to be set up by Communes 
or Communal Associations. 

Two sets of duties are prescribed, these being :— 

1. The care of ‘‘ Pflegekinder,’’ or children boarded out. 

2. The performance of certain functions of guardianship. The 
Youth Offices must act as guardians in certain cases and co- 
operate with the legal guardians in others. 

3. Co-operation in the ‘‘, Protective Supervision of Children and 
in the Welfare Upbringing.’’ 

4. Co-operation in the supervision of the work of children and 
young persons, according to further Land regulations. 

5. Co-operation in the care of war orphans and the children of 
disabled ex-servicemen. 

6. Co-operation in the aid of children and young persons in the 
police courts, in particular by the provision of homes, to pre- 
vent neglect and corruption. 

These duties are all regulated in considerable detail by the Reich, 
the Lands being free to make further regulations. Prussia, however, 
leaves them to be carried out as self-government functions, except in 
the case of ‘‘ welfare upbringing,’’ which is considered a State 
function, to be performed by the Youth Offices under State control 
and on behalf of the State. 
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A further set of duties is made compulsory. These are legally 
regulated neither by the Reich nor in general by the Lands but are 
left to be carried out by the Youth Offices entirely at their own dis- 
cretion. They are:— 

1. Advice in matters concerning children and young persons. 

2. Pre-natal and after care, as far as this is not regulated under 

the Public Assistance Ordinance. 

. Welfare of infants. 

. Welfare of small children. 

. Welfare of children of school age, apart from actual education. 
. Welfare of young persons after leaving school. 

All branches of Public Assistance have to include medical care. 
The health duties thus connected with them may be handed over in 
their entirety to the Public Health Offices, where such exist, as they 
generally do, as a separate part of Communal administration. No 
organization is provded for public health along the lines prescribed 
for the public assistance of children, young persons and adults in 
the laws quoted above. 


NU & W 


The Various Branches of Public Assistance. 


Welfare is divided in Germany into three main branches :— 

(a) ‘‘ Economic.”’ 

(b) The care of children and young persons (sometimes known 
as educative welfare, a term inapplicable in English since the 
German expression signifies not education but upbringing). 

(c) Public health and social hygiene. 

All these functions are carried out in Prussia by the Provinces 
and Circles and in other Lands by the corresponding authorities, 
unless delegated by them to the Communes. They are generally 
organized in three departments or “‘ offices ’’: the Welfare, Youth, 
and Health Offices. The Welfare Office is responsible for the so- 
called economic or essentially monetary relief, even of minors, 
regardless of whether there is a separate Youth Office or not. It is 
specifically stated in the Reich Law concerning the Welfare of 
Children and Young Persons that the Youth Office may be simply 
a sub-committee of the Welfare Office, constituted according to the 
rules laid down by Reich and Land Laws. As the health functions 
of the Youth Office can be handed over to the Health Office, the 
Youth Office as a separate entity may entirely disappear. The 
division of functions between Youth and Welfare Offices is some- 
times extremely arbitrary and not to be understood except in the 
light of historical development. The old Youth Offices, as they grew 
up before the regulation of Youth Welfare by law, were mostly con- 
cerned with the care of illegitimate and abnormal children. Exten- 
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sion to general care came later, and these newer functions were often 
handed from the beginning to the Welfare Offices, as it was felt that 
a greater amount of co-ordination would thereby be achieved in the 
whole welfare system. It thus sometimes happens that the Youth 
Office is responsible for illegitimate and abnormal children while the 
Welfare Office has the care of all others. 

The administrative development of Welfare and Public Assistance 
in Germany is not in the direction of further dispersal of functions 
among a number of largely independent bodies or departments but 
towards co-ordination of all the various functions in one or two. 
The Welfare Offices generally play a double réle. They are 
responsible for all direct monetary relief, and must work in close 
co-operation with the other two departments where this is concerned. 
The monetary relief of children and young persons is, as has already 
been shown, a function not of the Youth Office but of the District 
Assistance Associations, whose organs the Welfare Offices are. The 
Welfare Offices often, however, have the further task of co-ordinating 
all branches of welfare, a task which has become the more necessary 
in face of the increased expenditure of post-war years and the 
extremely strained condition of the Communal financial system. 
It is desired to prevent the waste and double work which almost 
inevitably occur where functions are split up between too large a 
number of departments. The most up-to-date Welfare authorities 
have somewhat the following organization. The three departments 
are either co-ordinated into a single Welfare Office, with sub-sections 
for Economic Assistance, Youth Welfare and Public Health, or else 
a supervisory committee is formed having the three departments 
under its control. The medical services are segregated and handed 
over in their entirety to the Health Office, which must work in close 
conjunction with the other two departments. This is in itself 
sufficient to necessitate the co-ordination of the three offices, the pre- 
dominance of the Welfare Office, or at least the formation of super- 
visory committee. The care of minors, apart from the granting of 
economic relief, is carried out by the Youth Office, that is to say, 
the distinction between abnormal and illegitimate children, men- 
tioned above, is abolished. External administration is similarly co- 
ordinated. The aim of present reforms is to develop the system of 
““ Family Welfare,’ having as its object the care of whole families 
carried out from the same centre and to a large extent by the same 
persons. The health duties under this system are entrusted to one 
body of persons, who are responsible for the care alike of the 
expectant mother, the infant and small child, school children, young 
persons, the sick, infirm and aged. 

It is by means of the Welfare Visitors that Public Assistance 
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endeavours to maintain its individual character. These are trained 
persons and may be paid officials, voluntary workers, or workers 
placed. at the disposal of the public authorities by voluntary 
societies. In this way a certain degree of co-ordination between 
public and private welfare is attained. The Welfare Visitors are 
the mainstay of the ‘‘ Family Welfare ’’ system, under which they 
are responsible to all three offices for a certain area. They unite in 
their persons the various welfare functions where these are not of 
a particular or expert nature. They inform medical and relieving 
officers of the home conditions of their charges, they have to see that 
adult and youth welfare are carried out to the best advantage, and 
are personally responsible for transferring relief payments to the 
homes of the recipients, except in such cases as are certain and 
perpetual, when payment may be made by post. This system is 
animated not simply by the pure milk of human kindness but by the 
desire to mantain constant supervision. 

Not all the work of investigation is carried out by these officials. 
To a certain extent the once famous Elberfelder system still prevails, 
whereby the general public is mobilised into the ‘‘ Outer ’’ Welfare 
service. Under this system voluntary workers are employed upon 
house-to-house visits. They are generally organized into groups, 
each of which has some one person responsible for receiving their 
reports and placing them before the competent authority. The prac- 
tice, however, of appointing trained Welfare Visitors has increased, 
and the voluntary system, though not likely to disappear, is of less 
relative importance than before the War. 


Economic Welfare.—1. General Assistance. 


General Assistance is carried out by the Land and District Assist- 
ance Associations. Under the Prussian Law of 1924 (which merely 
confirms previous practice in this respect), the Land Assistance 
Associations are made responsible for the provision of institutional 
relief. They may, however, recover the costs, excluding general 
administrative expenses, from the District Associations. In the case 
of minors, institutional care must include education, on the ground 
that it is desirable, in order to prevent an excessive multiplication of 
authorities interested in the welfare of the same person, for that 
authority which provides institutional relief to provide the education 
and maintenance made compulsory for minors under the Reich Youth 
Welfare Law. This clause also applies to minors maintained in insti- 
tutions on purely economic grounds. The Ordinance further makes 
the Land Assistance Associations the competent authorities for the 
maintenance of asylums, institutions for the deaf and dumb, blind 
and cripples, and for persons suffering from nervous diseases. 
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All the remaining functions of general assistance are administered 
by the District Associations, employing the usual organs of local self- 
government. These are for the towns the Biirgermeister, the 
Magistrat, or more generally committees composed of the leading 
welfare officials, members of council, officials of the local welfare 
centres and co-opted members experienced in welfare work. In the 
Provinces and Country Circles the provincial and circle committees 
are competent. 

As stated above, a special committee, representative of the 
recipient classes and/or in particular of organizations which aid 
them, must be consulted when general regulations and scales of relief 
are being determined. 

Although the District Assistance Associations are free to decide on 
the amount and manner of relief, they have to do so within the 
limits set by the Reich Law. This provides that the aim of public 
assistance is to enable the recipient once more to gain his own living. 
His working capacity must be prevented as far as possible from 
deteriorating. The idea that the mere relief of destitution is 
sufficient has been abandoned. The expression “‘ poor relief ’’ is 
used only once in the very first paragraph of the Reich Public Assist- 
ance Ordinance, and thereafter deliberately avoided. In its place 
we find ‘‘ general assistance ’’ or ‘‘ general welfare.’’ Relief, it is 
stated, cannot be confined to cash payments, nor should destitution 
be allowed to occur before the Public Assistance Authorities inter- 
vene. According to the Reich Principles of Public Assistance, the 
relief given must be sufficient to cover the necessaries of life, which 
include maintenance, in particular, abode, clothing, and medical 
attention, aid to restore working capacity, and, in the case of 
children, training in so far as this does not fall under the purview of 
the Youth Offices. Blind, deaf and dumb persons and cripples are 
further to be given vocational training. 

The normal scales of relief varied, according to my experience, 
in 1929 generally between 40-65 Marks per month for each single 
person, 20-35 Marks per month for wife, 15-20 Marks per month 
for each child under 14 years of age in need of relief.1 The actual 
relief given varies around the norm according to the circumstances 
of the case. It can hardly be maintained that these sums fulfil all 
the ambitious requirements of the Reich Principles. To them must 
be added, however, medical care, domestic aid when a married 
woman is ill, considerable relief in kind, grants towards rent, instruc- 
tion courses, payment of fares and supply of kit for people starting 
work, and so on. A person not habitually in receipt of relief may 


1 The scales of relief have been lowered during the past two years. 
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obtain aid for some special purpose, notably payment of medical 
expenses (see above). 

Persons in need of relief are such as are not capable of providing 
these necessaries of life for themselves and their dependents and who 
have no other means of maintenance. Every person must endeavour 
to use his own powers to gain a living. In the case of able-bodied 
unemployed, attendance at the Labour Exchanges is generally made 
a necessary condition for the granting of relief. Cases of unwilling- 
ness to work should be severely investigated; the subjects may be 
confined to institutions or refused relief altogether. Naturally there 
is a good deal of variation in practice, owing to the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory definition for unwillingness to work. It is, how- 
ever, specifically stated in the Reich Law that a single instance of 
refusal of work does not constitute a sufficient ground for the refusal of 
relief. Appeal against the manner, amount, or refusal of relief must 
be allowed, according to Reich Law. In Prussia, if a Commune or 
Communal Association of less than 10,000 inhabitants does not wish 
to allow the objections, the plaintiff can appeal to the District Assist- 
ance Association.1_ In all cases further appeal is allowed to the 
Government District Committee, which finally decides. 

Relief may be given in the form of work, if that is possible. The 
City of Magdeburg, for instance, employs some of its relief 
recipients actually on relief work, while many women are given em- 
ployment in the Municipal Sewing Rooms, where the clothes and 
other articles are made which are distributed as supplementary relief 
in kind. The work thus provided is, rightly, of a very subordinate 
nature. Whether a person can be offered work or not depends on 
age, health, and family circumstances. No married woman may be 
offered work or refused relief on the grounds that she does not 
attempt to earn her living if it thereby means that her home would 
suffer. Women, however, who can leave their children in créches 
or nursery schools are encouraged to do so if they can get a part- 
time job. 

Persons who are blind or seriously maimed have, according to 
Reich Law, to be supplied with some kind of work and, if possible, 
training that will make them independent. These duties, which 
were formerly carried out by special ad hoc boards, have been trans- 
ferred to the Land and District Assistance Associations. The sub- 
committees responsible for this branch of welfare must co-opt as 
members representatives nominated by associations of such persons, 
together with representatives of the local employers’ organizations. 

It should be noted that the old idea of poverty being the result of 
some serious delinquency on the part of the impoverished persons has 


1 The Circle. 
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been abandoned. An exception is made of persons judged to be 
morally responsible for their necessitous condition. They are to be 
given institutional relief. The others are to have, as far as possible, 
out-relief and to be provided with work. In face of the terrible facts 
of the past years, when the majority of people receiving Public 
Assistance have been able-bodied unemployed no longer entitled to 
insurance benefit, the old attitude could not be maintained, and, as 
has been stated before, the term ‘‘ poor relief ’’ has in most cases 
been dropped. In its place is a General Assistance going far beyond 
the bounds of the old poor relief, and if the organization is more 
efficient than the relief is sufficient the general impoverishment of the 
German nation and the large number of persons in need of relief 
must be borne in mind. Naturally the spirit and practice of poor 
relief vary greatly, despite any legal regulations, since they depend 
to a large extent on the outlook and views both of the Welfare Com- 
mittees and of the Welfare officials themselves. 


Higher Assistance. 

In addition to persons receiving General Assistance there is 
another group in receipt of the so-called Higher Assistance. These 
must, according to Reich stipulation, receive relief generally at least 
25 per cent. in excess of the General Assistance rates. Some 
instances have already been cited above. They are persons who 
have either rendered exceptional services to the community or who, 
despite previous provision made by themselves or by others on their 
behalf, have yet been reduced to a necessitous condition through cir- 
cumstances entirely beyond their control. The catastrophic agencies 
referred to are chiefly the War and the inflation. The latter part of 
the distinction is indeed a somewhat arbitrary one, and could be 
made to apply to classes other than those specially favoured By the 
Law. The real reason for the distinction lies in the dislike felt to 
placing persons of the middle classes, who have lost their small means 
in the inflation, in the same category with recipients of General 
Assistance. All recipients of Higher Assistance are considered rather 
in the light of pensioners. 


Social Assistance: Disabled Ex-Service Men and “* War Survivors.”’ 

Of primary importance in this higher class is the assistance of 
disabled ex-service.men and ‘“‘ war survivors.’’ Although the way 
was prepared by long years of Communal work during the War, the 
Reich has assumed responsibility for this branch of Public Assistance, 
which is carried out by the local self-governing authorities on its 
behalf and in augmentation of the Reich Pensions Schemes. This 
method makes some adjustment to local and particular needs 
possible. 
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The organization is laid down by the Reich in the Ordinance of 
Ist February, I91g, as amended by the Ordinance concerning the 
Duties of the Public Assistance. At the apex stands the Reich Com- 
mittee. This is formed at the Reich Ministry of Labour, and issues 
general regulations. It is composed of (1) representatives of the 
main relief Centres for disabled ex-service men and war survivors 
in each Land; (2) eight representatives of such associations of dis- 
abled ex-service men and War survivors ‘‘ whose influence extends 
to the whole of the Reich ’’; and (3) three persons experienced in 
social work. The Minister of Labour decides which Relief Boards 
and associations of disabled ex-service men, &c., are to be repre- 
sented. The constitution of the committee and any alteration in its 
composition need his approval. 


Actual assistance is administered by the Central and Local Assist- 
ance Centres. In paragraph 34 of the Reich Assistance Ordinance 
the duties of the old Central and Local Assistance Centres are handed 
over to the Land and District Assistance Associations, to be allotted 
according to the general principles regulating the division of functions 
between those bodies. Each of them must have, when general pro- 
visions and regulations are formulated, a special committee to assist 
them. This shall be composed of representatives of the local asso- 
ciations of disabled ex-service men and war survivors, of employers’ 
associations and trade unions, and persons experienced in welfare 
work. Prussia stipulates that the number of representatives of dis- 
abled ex-service men and War survivors shall be at least two, and 
must be equal to the number of other members on the committee. 


The aim of this branch of Higher Assistance, called Social Assist- 
ance, is beyond the provision of financial relief, to enable disabled 
ex-service men to become capable of earning their own living, to 
advise them professionally, and to train them for some employment; 
further, to give them notice of suitable work available, and to help 
them, by the provision of clothes, payment of initial travelling 
expenses, and so on, to undertake such employment. Medical care 
is, of course, included. When permanently disabled they are to be 
given general care and medical attention, maintenance for them- 
selves, and, if necessary, for their dependants. The same regula- 
tions apply to the assistance of war survivors. The conditions for 
the granting of Social Assistance are much less stringent than those 
applying to General Assistance, a higher level of income being 
regarded as entitling to relief. This is in consonance with the fact 
that the Social Assistance is supplementary to the Reich Pension 
Schemes, while the recipients are to some extent persons who have 
rendered particular services to the community. 
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Small Pensioners, Social Pensioners, and Others. 


The assistance of the old people and people incapable of work 
who, but for the inflation, would never have needed relief, was for 
long left unregulated by law. Now they are placed under the Higher 
Assistance. When assistance is granted, consideration has to be 
taken of their former circumstances. Specially generous aid has to 
be given to old persons of over 65 years of age. In like fashion old 
people, and such as are incapable of work, who have been insured 
under the Manual and Clerical Workers’ Insurance Acts, have to be 
granted Higher Assistance when their pensions, greatly reduced by 
the inflation, prove insufficient to maintain them. Old people and 
those incapable of work, who, despite the fact that they have led an 
‘“‘ economical ’’ existence, are still unable to support themselves, can 
also be placed in the same category as the small pensioners, even 
though they are uninsured. No legal definition of what constitutes 
an economical existence is provided, the matter being left entirely to 
the discretion of the local authorities. 

The Higher Assistance is thus an emergency measure. It is, how- 
ever, quite probable that the principle of the supplementing of 
pensions will be maintained even under better circumstances. 


Unemployment Relhef. 


Until reformed by the Employment and Labour Exchanges Law 
of 15th February, 1927, unemployment relief was provided solely by 
the District Assistance Associations. By some it was organized in 
the form of insurance, by others it was administered purely as relief. 
Towards the expenditure of the local authorities the Reich con- 
tributed eight-ninths for the first 52 weeks of unemployment. Since 
ist April, 1927, the Reich Insurance Scheme has been in operation— 
a reform which was long overdue. The financial position of the local 
authorities was thus apparently greatly improved, especially as after 
the cessation of insurance benefit the Reich contributed 75 per cent. 
towards a further non-contributory relief scheme, known as the 
“Crisis Relief ’’ (administered centrally). The period of benefit 
under the Insurance Scheme was however reduced to 26 weeks 
(1928), the waiting period, except in the case of seasonal or “ short- 
term ’’ contributors, increased from 13 to 26 weeks. Under both 
schemes therefore the maximum period of benefit was 52 weeks as 
before, after which the unemployed were again dependent solely 
upon the District Assistance Association for relief. The relief to 
local finance was thus more apparent than real. Moreover, owing 
to the fact that the insurance benefit for the lower grades is often 
less than the minimum existence rates laid down by the District 
Assistance Associations, the latter are in such cases forced to make 
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supplementary allowances. Certain ameliorations have since been 
granted under the Crisis Relief, which was extended in 1929 to cover 
a number of hitherto excluded occupations, and the Communal con- 
tribution reduced to one-fifth. 

The so-called Welfare Unemployed comprise such persons as 
have no claim to insurance benefit because they have not yet quali- 
fied, were not in insurable occupations, or whose income was above 
the insurable limit; further, those whose claims to benefit are 
exhausted. Workers engaged on emergency undertakings carried 
out by the local authorities with grants from Reich and Land are not 
generally included in this category for statistical purposes. Those 
who are offered work by the local authorities as an alternative to 
relief, on the basis of the Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public 
Assistance, p. 19, are on the contrary included, together with the 
“« Pflichtarbeiter,’’ or persons performing compulsory labour over a 
short period as a test. In any case these workers form but a small 
proportion of the total Welfare unemployed (for the towns, 31st 
March, 1931, approximately 134 per cent.). 

It was estimated by the Stadtetag in May of this year that thé 
following sums had been expended by the local authorities on Welfare 
unemployment relief: 1927-8, 65 million Rm.; 1928-9, 125 million 
Rm.; 1929-30, 210 million Rm.; 1930-31, circa 500 million Rm. In 
his commentary to the Emergency Programme of the Stadtetag, 
submitted in August to the German Government, the President, 
Dr. Mulert, puts the figures for Welfare unemployment relief and 
local contributions to the Crisis relief together at: 1928-9, 160 million 
Rm.; 1929-30, 270 million Rm.; 1930-1, 605 million Rm.; 1931-2, 
1,040 million Rm. The last figure is naturally but an approxima- 
tion. In view of the rapid increase in the numbers of the Welfare 
unemployed and the present financial crisis it is difficult to give any 
precise estimate of the probable ultimate expenditure for the current 
year. The increase is the more striking if it be borne in mind that 
assistance rates have been falling during and since 1930, at first 
slowly and then more rapdly. 

At the beginning of the financial year 1930 the number of Welfare 
unemployed was computed to be 420,000. By the end of the year 
it had risen to close on a million, giving an average over the whole 
period of 680,000 (average rate of relief, including relief in kind, 
750 Rm. per head). At the end of June, 1930, the figure had already 
reached 1.1 millions, of which 747,000 alone were accounted for by 
the Town Circles. 

A change in the distribution of the unemployed between the three 
relief categories has taken place concurrently. Whereas in April, 
1927, the recipients of Unemployment Insurance benefit represented 
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61.2 per cent., in 1930 they represented 52.9 per cent. in 1931 (end 
of April) 43.3 per cent. of the total registered unemployed. The 
number of those on Crisis relief had increased during the same 
period from 12 to 20 per cent. of the whole. Complete statistics for 
the Welfare unemployed are available only since August, 1930, when 
they comprised 15.7 per cent. of the total unemployed. By 
30th April, 1931, the figure had risen to 22.7 per cent. This process 
is continuing. Total unemployment figures dropped from the peak 
in February, when they reached 4,972,000, to 3,848,000 at the end 
of July. During the same period the numbers of insured unemployed 
decreased from 2,589,000 to 1,412,000, while those in receipt of Crisis 
Relief and Public Assistance rose until in July they stood at 1,027,000 
and 1,148,000 respectively. Of every I00 persons in receipt of 
‘economic assistance ’’ on 31st March, 1931, it was estimated by 
the Stadtetag that 45 were Welfare unemployed and 7 recipients of 
subsidiary relief. These alone, therefore, accounted for 52 per cent. 
of the persons in receipt of economic assistance. 

The following table is given by the Stadtetag (Union of 
Towns) :— 


End of June. End of July. 
Recipients Per Recipients Per 
of Relief. cent. of Relief. cent. 
_ Unemployment Insurance ... 1,412,000 35.7 1,205,000 30.2 
EE PONE cnsstcgsaccatenintee 941,000 23.8 1,027,000 25.7 

Public Assistance (recognized 

Welfare unemployed) ...... I,100,000 ‘27.8 1,148,000 28.8 
Further unemployed ......... 601,000 19.7 608,000 15.8 


The subject has been treated in some detail in order to make plain 
the nature of the crisis which is facing the German local authorities. 
Without the economies proposed in the Emergency Programme there 
would be an estimated deficit of 800 million Rm. on the expenditure 
of the local authorities, due in part to a falling off in revenues but 
also to the unprecedented increase in the numbers of the Welfare 
unemployed. Without this increase the local authorities claim that 
they would yet have been able to balance their budgets. 

The Stadtetag. advocates the co-ordination of the two systems of 
Crisis and Welfare unemployment relief into one system, to be 
administered by the Public Assistance Associations, and towards the 
costs of which the Reich shall contribute 50 per cent., Lands and 
local authorities 25 per cent. respectively. It may be noticed in pass- 
ing that this would be of doubtful advantage for the unemployed 
themselves since it is proposed to operate the whole system on the 
principles of Public Assistance, with its more stringent conditions for 
relief. Critics of this proposal point out the dangers inherent in the 
local expenditure of money centrally raised, while proposals to 
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transfer the entire administration to the Reich are criticised on 
administrative grounds. There are dangers inherent in either system, 
but neither could be more calamitous than the arrangement which 
enables the Central authorities to shift their burdens on to the Public 
Assistance Associations. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
some form of compromise will have to be effected, even if it be 
nothing further than the extension of the period of Crisis relief and 
the inclusion under this scheme of all insured occupations, with or 
without the accordance to the local authorities of a certain control 
over the administration of the same. For two things are clear: 
Unemployment relief cannot under present conditions be confined to 
insurance, while with the localization of industry, and hence of un- 
employment, no body except a central one is able to stand the strain 
of unemployment relief. National assistance must therefore be 
devised. As this can, however, only be administered on a uniform 
basis, it is difficult to see how such central relief alone is to suffice. 
On the local authorities would still fall the task of giving supple- 
mentary assistance, according to individual circumstances, and of 
relieving those persons who cannot be brought under any uniform 
scheme. 


Productive Relief. 


The policy of the relief of unemployment by means of public 
works, called in Germany ‘‘ Productive Relief,’’ was early pursued 
in that country. It was, however, the local authorities, and not the 
Reich or Lands, who were the pioneers in this field. By undertaking 
enterprises and judiciously selecting the period at which they were 
carried out, they have endeavoured to relieve unemployment in their 
districts. These emergency undertakings aimed at increasing the 
production of food and raw materials, at supplying the basic needs 
of industry and at improving the channels of communication. They 
have been largely of a constructional nature. Recent developments 
have occasioned the almost complete reversal of this policy. 

The Reich has contributed in the form of loans to local authorities, 
generally with the stipulation that the Lands should contribute a like 
amount. The loans have been as a rule equal to about six times 
the estimated saving in Public Assistance, at most some 80 per cent. 
of the costs of the undertaking. 


Labour Exchanges. 


The Public Labour Exchanges were started originally by the 
Communes, who ultimately won support for them, despite initial 
hostility, by handing over general control to commissions composed 
of an equal number of representatives of employers’ and labour 
organizations, with an independent chairman appointed by the Com- 
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munes. The need for inter-communal co-operation was soon recog- 
nized, and Labour Exchange Associations were formed as early as 
1898. In 1922 the Reich incorporated the Communal Exchanges in 
a national system. Actual administration was left, however, to the 
Communes, and the system of self-government by industry main- 
tained. The chief officer responsible for general control is a Com- 
munal official, but he is aided by at least three representatives 
severally of the local employers’ and labour organizations. Two- 
thirds of the expenses are borne by these bodies, while the remain- 
ing third is contributed by the local authorities. Some higher 
authority, in Prussia the Province, is responsible for regional super- 
vision and control. The Exchanges have, when necessary, to main- 
tain departments for the professions and for clerical workers. They 
administer the Reich Insurance since its introduction in 1927. 


Maternity Welfare. 


Maternity Welfare, in so far as this is regulated by the Ordinance 
concerning the Duties of Public Assistance, forms the last branch of 
the essentially ‘‘ economic ’’ assistance. It aims at guaranteeing to 
uninsured mothers at least the same relief as is guaranteed to the 
families of insured persons under the Reich Insurance Ordinance. 
The passage in the Reich Insurance Ordinance regulating this matter 
runs as follows: ‘‘ As weekly assistance the payments stipulated in 
Paragraph 195, Sections I, 2, 3, are guaranteed; these comprise: 
Maternity benefit, 50 Reichspfennige (about 6d.) per day; and 
} nursing benefit, 25 Reichspfennige per day. Paragraph 195A, Sec- 
tion 3, applies correspondingly.”’ This runs ‘‘ Female insured 
persons who were insured against illness, on the basis of the 
Reich Insurance or Friendly Societies Acts during the last two 
years before the birth of the child for at least Io consecutive months, 
and in the year preceding birth at least 6 months, are entitled to the 
following assistance : — 

1. At confinement, and in case of illness during pregnancy, 

nursing, and, if necessary, medical treatment. 

2. A single payment of 10 Marks towards the further costs of 
confinement, and in case of illness during pregnancy. If a 
delivery does not take place 6 Marks are to be paid. 

3. Maternity benefit to the amount of the sick pay entitled, but 
at least 50 Pf. per day for 4 weeks preceding confinement and 
6 consecutive weeks immediately succeeding. 

4. As long as they themselves nurse their children a nursing bene- 
fit to the amount of half the sick pay, yet at least 25 Pf. per 
day, till the end of the twelfth week after birth ; 

The payment of maternity benefit may be extended for another 
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two weeks before birth if the doctor maintains that confinement will 
probably take place within six weeks, provided that the person con- 
cerned is not working for wages. If the doctor is mistaken the 
patient has the right to receive maternity benefit from the date given 
in the medical certificate until the time of confinement. If the person 
works for wage only half of the maternity benefit is paid.’’ 

Thus, besides the necessary medical treatment and nursing, the 
mother receives at least 10 Marks towards the further expenses of 
confinement, 3.50 maternity benefit, and 1.50 Marks nursing benefit 
per week, in all 66 Marks. This is a minimum payment. Many 
District Assistance Associations pay more, while assuming the whole 
costs of confinement. Some extend the period of nursing benefit to 
a year, while all supplement their aid by the provision of relief in 
kind—e.g., packets of food, clothing, bed linen, and milk. The 
payment of extra nursing benefit is generally made dependent upon 
regular attendance at the Welfare Centres. 

The aim of the maternity benefit is to encourage poor mothers 
to cease working for some time before and after confinement, and of 
the nursing benefit to encourage them to nurse their own babies. 
Working mothers receive only half the weekly benefit during the 
time that they are at work after confinement. (Note.—The employ- 
ment of women in factories is forbidden by law for eight months 
before and after confinement.) 


Legal Advice Bureaux. 

An admirable Welfare service is carried out in some German 
towns in the form of Legal Advice Bureaux. These are designed 
especially to help poor people who cannot afford to engage legal 
assistance and who yet, being without it, are completely at a loss 
when confronted with some charge in the courts. The Advice 
Bureaux are also supposed to further the cause of social peace by 
education in the law, diminishing by this means the number of legal 
conflicts. Both aims are the better attained the nearer the bureaux 
approach the legal aid bureaux. Hence a few of them also under- 
take solicitors’ work. 


Care of Children and Young Persons. 

The care of children and young persons, in German terminology 
‘* Youth Welfare,’’ which began chiefly as the care of illegitimate 
and destitute children, has been extended until it forms perhaps the 
most important branch of German welfare. This is especially the 
case at the present time, when the nation is endeavouring to efface 
the physically and morally degrading effects upon its children and 
young people of the War and post-war periods. Its many functions 
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are for the most part centralized in the Youth Offices, working in 
close conjunction with the Welfare and Health Offices, the Youth 
Offices being often indeed simply special departments of the Welfare 
Offices. 

The organization of Youth Welfare is determined largely by the 
Reich and Lands. The local authorities are left freedom simply in 
deciding how they will allot the various functions among the three 
Welfare departments. 

At the head stands the Reich Youth Office. This is composed of 
the Reich Committee for Youth Welfare at the Ministry of the 
Interior, together with the Government of the Reich. On this com- 
mittee the Land Youth Offices are represented. In addition the all- 
important Paragraph g of the Reich Youth Welfare Ordinance 
applies. This regulates the composition of Youth Offices and pro- 
vides that leading officials of the Youth Welfare are to be included 
among the members, also men and women experienced in Welfare 
work, in particular representatives of voluntary associations and of 
the Youth Movement. 

The duties of the Reich Office are mainly co-ordinative. It has 
to support all efforts on behalf of the care of young people, to 
focus all experience in the field of Youth Welfare, and to keep 
the Land Youth Offices informed and in other ways to provide for 
the application of the total body of experience gained in Youth 
Welfare. , 

In the second instance come the Land Youth Offices. The Lands 
are left free to decide what bodies shall act in this capacity. The 
Reich Law specifically states that large Lands can set up several 
Youth Offices but that small ones can co-operate in the formation of 
a single one. Districts from different Lands may even be associated 
for this purpose. This is an interesting attempt to disregard in at 
least one sphere of administration the ridiculous and uneconomic 
limits set by Land boundaries. The composition of the Land Youth 
Offices is regulated by the Lands, except that Paragraph 9 of the 
Reich Youth Welfare Ordinance must apply. Further, the Local 
Youth Offices must be represented thereon, together with representa- 
tives of the various Boards of Justice specially concerned with the 
care of children and young persons. 

The duties of the Land Youth Offices are entrusted in Prussia 
to the Provinces. They may be handed over to the Land Welfare 
Offices or to other Welfare departments set up by the Provinces, 
subject to the condition that special committees are formed according 
to the regulations concerning the composition of Land Youth Offices. 
Their composition in general is the same as that of any other com- 
mittee of a local body, except in so far as it is modified by the afore- 
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mentioned provisions of the Reich and Prussian regulations, accord- 
ing to which the Government President has to be a member, while 
school and health experts and factory inspectors must be co-opted in 
at least an advisory capacity. 

The duties of the Land Youth Offices are enumerated by the 
Reich. Prussia adds nothing further. They comprise the drawing 
up of common regulations for the whole district and the taking of 
suitable measures to ensure an economical and uniform discharge of 
the functions of Youth Welfare. The Land Youth Offices have to 
advise the Local Youth Offices with regard to their duties and, like 
the Reich Youth Office, circulate information. They have to erect 
common institutions for the whole district, bringing into co-ordi- 
nation in particular all those dealing with the care and supervision 
of minors who are in dangerous circumstances. They have to co- 
operate in the carrying out of the ‘‘ Welfare upbringing,”’ and lastly, 
they must further voluntary Welfare work, encouraging the Local 
Youth Offices themselves to work in co-operation with voluntary 
associations. 

The main duties of Youth Welfare are left to the Youth Offices. 
These have to be set up by Communes or Communal Associations. 
Prussia prescribes the Town and Country Circles as the responsible 
authorities. Country Communes and Communal Associations of 
more than 10,000 inhabitants may apply for permission to erect inde- 
pendent offices, according to the same procedure regulating their 
applications for carrying out the duties of District Assistance 
Associations. 

According to Prussian amplification of the Reich Law, the 
governing body of each Youth Office must consist of (a) One to four 
members of the executive of the local Council, from among whom the 
chairman, who has the casting vote, must be selected. In the towns 
he is nominated by the Burgomaster; in the Country Circles the 
Landrat himself fills this office. These members must include lead- 
ing Youth Welfare officials. So far as they are not appointed as 
regular members, the following officials must attend in an advisory 
capacity: The Circle Education Officer, the Health Officer, the 
Factory Inspector, and the Judge of the Court of Guardianship. 
If more than one such official exists in the district, the officials them- 
selves select one of their number to serve on the governing body of 
the Youth Office. (6) At most five times this number, and at least 
ten men and women experienced in Youth Welfare work. Of these 
two-fifths must be selected from among voluntary associations on the 
nomination of the latter. The local authorities decide which associa- 
tions are entitled to make nominations. The other three-fifths must 
include one Evangelical and one Catholic Priest, also one Rabbi, if 
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there are churches in the district served by these dignitaries. These 
members are nominated by the churches themselves. Further, two 
teachers—one man and one woman—must be appointed. This pro- 
vision, together with the corresponding one in the case of the Land 
Youth Offices, is dictated by the desirability of securing close co- 
operation between the Education and Welfare authorities. The 
remaining members are elected by the self-governing body itself from 
among its own members or from among the inhabitants of the 
district. 


The Functions of Youth Welfare. 


(1) The economic relief of children and young persons is regu- 
lated by the Reich Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assist- 
ance, and has already been dealt with. According to the regulations 
of this law, medical attention, as well as vocational training, must be 
guaranteed when necessary. Among the categories to whom special 
care is to be given are war orphans and the children of disabled 
ex-service men. Functions of a Public Health character may be 
transferred to the Health Office and will be dealt with in the section 
on Public Health. (2) The Youth Office has to act in the following 
legal capacities: (a) It is the legal guardian of illegitimate children 
and must co-operate with the Court of Guardianship in all matters 
concerning them. (b) It can be appointed guardian in other cases 
if no other suitable guardian is available. Such appointment follows 
upon the written permission of the Court of Guardianship. (c) It 
takes care of and acts as the guardian of orphans. (d) It has to co- 
operate with the Court of Guardianship in carrying out the ‘‘ protec- 
tive control’ of children and young persons and in the ‘‘ Welfare 
upbringing,’’ terms which will be amplified later. (e) It further has 
to co-operate in the supervision of the work of children and young 
persons and in the care of children and young persons in the police 
courts. (3) Certain functions are of an essentially protective nature. 
These include the protective supervision and Welfare upbringing 
already mentioned, together with the care of children boarded out. 


Boarding Out. 

All children under fourteen years of age who are continually or 
regularly for a part of each day in the care of strangers, and all 
illegitimate children are under the direct supervision of the Youth 
Offices, children cared for temporarily or without payment excepted. 
In the latter case notice of the fact must be given to the nearest 
Youth Office, but further control does not ensue. Illegitimate 
children who live with their mother or with their mother and father, 
holding the father’s name, and those who live with their grand- 
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parents may also be free from supervision so long as the Youth Office 
thinks it expedient. It is illegal to take care of a child against pay- 
ment without first obtaining the permission of the Youth Office. Any 
person receiving such permission must further notify the Youth Office 
of the reception and departure of the child, of any change of dwelling, 
and in the case of death. 

If children are boarded out by other Reich or Land authorities 
the granting of permission rests with those boards and not with the 
Youth Offices, although this power may be delegated to the Local 
Youth Offices. Further, the Land Youth Offices can exempt from 
supervision institutions which receive children, unless they for some 
reason hold supervision to be necessary. They can at any time re- 
impose supervision. 

The breaking of any of these regulations is punishable by severe 
fines or by imprisonment. 

The actual supervision is carried out by Welfare Visitors, who are 
responsible for examining the homes in the first place and for subse- 
quent care. They visit the homes from time to time to ascertain 
whether the children are receiving proper treatment, and may recom- 
mend their removal if they think that this is not the case. Many 
children are boarded out on the initiative of the Youth Office 
themselves, such children being chiefly orphans, illegitimate 
children, and children in bad circumstances. Children needing 
temporary care are generally put by the Youth Offices into their own 
Children’s Homes. Into these institutions come most of the children 
who are tended by the Youth Welfare for any purpose, and from 
there, after a period of observation, they are sent to the most suit- 
able places of reception. Some are boarded out among families if 
the reasons for their withdrawal from home are mainly economic; 
others are sent to convalescent homes and hospitals, or to Public 
Youth Homes, which are run on the lines of boarding schools; others 
again to the Institutions of the Welfare Upbringing, whilst some for 
whom no suitable place of reception can be found remain in the 
homes. Here they may receive instruction or they are sent out to 
attend the day schools in their district. 

If the legal supporters of the children cannot afford to pay the 
cost of boarding out, application can be made to the Welfare Office, 
which after examination of the case must, according to the regula- 
tions of the Reich Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assist- 
ance, if necessary, bear the expenses involved. 


Protective Supervision. 
Children and young persons who are in danger of mental, moral, 
or physical corruption owing to the nature of their surroundings, 
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may be placed under the so-called ‘‘ protective supervision.’’ The 
Youth Offices have no power to do this on their own account, but 
must co-operate with the Court of Guardianship, which possesses the 
necessary powers of compulsion. Application for the introduction 
of supervision has to be made to this court, and may be made by 
the parents of the children or young persons, by their legal repre- 
sentatives, or by the Youth Offices themselves. The latter can, how- 
ever, carry out supervision on their own initiative, provided that 
the persons legally responsible for the upbringing of the children or 
young persons are agreed thereto. In this case notice has simply to 
be given to the Court of Guardianship. Supervision is carried out 
by the ‘‘ Helper’’ appointed by the Court of Guardianship. 
A private person may serve in this capacity, a society formed for 
the aid of children and young persons, or the Youth Office itself. 
The supervision does not extend to the control of the property of 
the person protected, except in so far as wages are concerned. With 
this exception the ‘‘ Helper ’’’ may be appointed for the control of 
all matters’ where this seems necessary. He has compulsory access 
to his ward. Protective supervision ceases automatically when the 
person protected comes of age or if it is superseded by the Welfare 
Upbringing. 


Welfare Upbringing (Fiirsorgeerziehung). 


The ‘‘ Welfare Upbringing ’’ constitutes a further and more 
drastic step in the protection of minors who, whether through neglect 
or from more potent factors, are in danger of corruption owing to 
their surroundings. If these are so bad that they constitute a danger 
even under protective supervision, minors may be withdrawn 
entirely. The Court of Guardianship decides on this measure, cither 
on its own initiative or on application, just as in the case of protec- 
tive supervision. The Welfare Upbringing lasts for the whole period 
of minority, but may be ended at the discretion of the competent 
authorities, in which case the Court of Guardianship has to be 
informed. It can still be imposed after the age of 18 years if it is 
likely to be successful, but not after the age of 20 years. Notice of 
the decision to impose it must be given to the minor himself, together 
with the reasons, unless the subsequent problem of upbringing and 
education would thereby be rendered more difficult. Immediate appeal 
against the decision is possible. The minor is to be given the greatest 
possible freedom in the choice of his place of reception. If he is 
placed in a family it must be in one of his acquaintance, at least 
until the end of school age. In this case he differs little from any 
other child boarded out, except that he is under the supervision of 
a different body and is subject to more vigilant protection. If he is 
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placed in an institution he is to be placed as far as possible in one 
with which he is acquainted. Should he have no acquaintance of 
either kind, he may not be placed in a family or institution without 
his consent or that of the person legally responsible for his upbring- 
ing. How much value this regulation has in practice it is difficult 
to say—probably not very much. 

The Lands are empowered to nominate the Welfare Upbringing 
Boards, the Reich simply stipulating that the Land Youth Offices 
should, if possible, act in this capacity. Prussia has, however, 
chosen to appoint the Provincial Committees themselves. The Land 
Youth Offices have simply to co-operate by the provision of informa- 
tion, admission of children to convalescent homes, and so on. Wel- 
fare Upbringing is the one branch of Youth Welfare which is con- 
sidered a State service. The State contributes two-thirds of the 
expenses, the rest of which are borne by the Provinces. The minor 
or such persons as are legally responsible for his upbringing may be 
made to pay for his maintenance where this is possible, according to 
tariffs settled by the Minister for Public Welfare. 

““ The Welfare Upbringing ’’ runs the Reich Youth Welfare Law, 
“aims at preventing or removing corruption, and is carried out in 
fitting families or institutions under public supervision and at public 
cost.’” The aim is an admirable one and the terms of the law con- 
sistently kind, but many people are feeling to-day that all is not well 
with the Welfare Upbringing. The chief criticisms are directed 
against its institutions. Actually only minors who are already to 
some degree corrupted should be placed in institutions, but from 
motives of economy other and quite innocent children are placed in 
them, with no attempt at segregation. Some children who should not 
be subjected to the Welfare Upbringing at all are placed under it 
because of the desire of the lower authorities to relieve themselves of 
expense. The results may be imagined. Moreover, although some 
of the institutions are run on up-to-date lines, many of them are still 
carried out on hopelessly old-fashioned and repressive principles. 
They are under State supervision. The Minister of Public Welfare 
in Prussia has to ratify their rules. He and, in the first instance, the 
Higher President are actually responsible for supervision, in which 
the Land Youth Offices must co-operate. State inspectors, however, 
do not always see behind the scenes, and are sometimes over-anxious 
to catch their trains. Nevertheless, the Welfare Upbringing, in con- 
ception if not always in practice, is an admirable service. 


Créches, Nursery Schools, and “‘ Sanctuaries.”’ 


Youth Welfare in the narrower sense is augmented by the pro- 
vision of créches, nursery schools, and ‘“‘ sanctuaries, 
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control of the Youth Offices. The degree to which this service has 
been developed varies, as it is at present no delegated function of the 
State. Children up to the age of three can be sent to créches, while 
others from three to six years of age can attend the nursery schools, 
after which they go to the ordinary elementary schools. The 
“sanctuaries ’’ are places to which children of school age, whose 
parents are at work during the day or who for other reasons cannot 
do their lessons or receive attention at home, may go during the 
afternoon. There they receive lunch and possibly also tea, they do 
their school lessons and are amused until it is time to go home. 
Créches, nursery schools, and sanctuaries are in the charge of trained 
persons, with State qualification. Children may be sent there by 
the parents on payment of a small fee or they may be sent by the 
Welfare Offices themselves. In any case the fees are very low. 


Homes for Apprentices. 


Many towns, through the medium of their Youth Offices, main- 
tain special homes for apprentices. 


Choice of Careers. 


One other function of Youth Welfare remains to be mentioned. 
Advice as to the choice of careers is provided in Germany by special 
departments of the Labour Exchanges, who have the best possible 
knowledge of the openings in the different occupations. Children 
on leaving school may go to these centres for advice. Here they are 
subjected to psychological tests and to medical examination by the 
school doctors. 


Youth Hostels. 


The German Youth Hostels, of which so much has been heard 
in this country in recent years, receive considerable support from 
the Welfare and Youth Offices. Some are, indeed, maintained solely 
at their expense. The Provinces are the chief contributors, but 
many large towns have their own hostels, situated sometimes within, 
sometimes beyond the city boundaries. 


Public Health. 


Public Health, under which heading are included in Germany all 
those Welfare functions which are of a medical rather than an 
economic or legal nature, is carried out partly in fulfilment of Wel- 
fare laws and of special Health laws, partly on the independent 
initiative of the local authorities themselves. Most of the functions 
of Public Health were originally started voluntarily by the local 
authorities and have been later rendered compulsory as the recog- 
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nition of their importance has grown. Such are maternity and child 
welfare and the care of school children, which are carried out in 
fulfilment of the Reich Youth Welfare Law and the medical care of 
all persons coming under the Ordinance concerning the Duties of 
Public Assistance. The care of cripples and of people suffering from 
tuberculosis is regulated under special laws. Public Health 
functions, such as the control of water supply and drainage, the pre- 
vention of air pollution, food control, and bacteriological research are 
regulated partly by law and partly by police decree. These functions 
are mainly carried out by the police. Valuable services are rendered 
voluntarily by the local authorities in the sphere of prostitution and 
venereal diseases and in the care of inebriates, while the erection of 
hospitals is also to some extent a voluntary activity. Most local 
authorities carry their Public Health activities beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by law. The functions of Public Health are organised 
generally by the local authorities in a special department called the 
Health Office. This is organized in close conjunction with the Wel- 
fare and Youth Offices and is under the direction of a Public Health 
expert, who may be either a doctor or an experienced official. His 
work is mainly administrative. Under him serve a number of 
doctors, who are responsible for the carrying out of Public Health 
duties, apart from actual house-to-house visits. The latter fall to the 
lot of the Welfare Visitors or specially trained Health Visitors and 
Sisters. It is maintained to be impossible to combine the ‘“‘ inner ”’ 
and ‘‘ outer ’’ services, much as this would be desirable. Attempts 
are made in some instances to render the doctors as familiar as 
possible with their patients by dividing their duties regionally; that 
is to say, general practitioners and not specialists are appointed, 
except where specialist knowledge is absolutely necessary. In Health 
Offices so organised one doctor is responsible for the whole of the 
Public Health and Medical Welfare duties in his district. He sees 
the expectant mother, he watches over the infant and small child 
until school age. His care is extended through the school period. 
Moreover, if the parents come under the care of the Welfare Offices 
he probably comes into contact with them and knows their case, his 
work on the children being rendered much more easy and effective 
in consequence. This organization is in fact the inner counterpart 
of the outer ‘‘ Family Assistance.’’ In less progressive districts, and 
in others in so far as regional co-ordination is not possible, the public 
doctors have special branches in their charge.1_ In most cases doctors 
who wish to qualify for Welfare service have to have had a 
satisfactory training in social hygiene, although legal regulations 


1 The Kreisazt (Circle doctor) must have been trained in social hygiene, but this 
particular official is appointed by the State for the performance of those functions 
which are carried out by the Circles in their capacity as local State authorities. 
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to this effect are wanting. For this purpose Academies for Social 
Hygiene, recognized by the State, have been erected in Berlin, 
Charlottenburg, Breslau, and Diisseldorf. 

The Health functions of the Welfare and Youth Offices are 
generally handed over in their entirety to the Health Office, except 
in so far as the general Welfare Assistance medical service is 
organized on a panel system, in which case the authorities pay 
approved private practitioners to attend their patients. Even so, 
certain duties are performed by the public doctors. 


General Hospitals. 


As already stated, the Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public 
Assistance makes the Land Assistance Associations responsible for 
the maintenance of convalescent homes and specialized institutions. 
This does not debar the lower authorities from erecting such institu- 
tions should they so desire, provided the Provincial authorities deem 
this advisable. In particular, the large towns maintain a number of 
specialized institutions. Such institutions are comparatively expen- 
sive to maintain, and owing, indeed, to their specialized nature are 
generally only economically to be administered when operating for 
a large or densely populated area. 

The general hospitals lie outside this system. They are erected 
voluntarily by the local authorities and constitute neither a delegated 
nor a compulsory service. Although in the country districts they 
also are often maintained by the Provinces, the Town Circles and 
larger Communes have their own general hospitals, which are co- 
ordinated into the municipal, public health, and welfare services. 

The Communal Association for Public Health, with the Hospital 
Advice Bureau as its central organ, keeps the administration of the 
public hospitals under constant review. The committees of experts 
appointed in 1925 and 1930 to examine the system from the point 
of view of administrative economy and service provided, drew up 
detailed costing schemes, by means of which it was possible to make 
a comparison of costs between the different institutions and on the 
basis of which the committees made their recommendations. 

Treatment in the public hospitals is not given free, except at the 
charge of the Welfare Offices. The fees do not as a rule, however, 
at any rate for the patients of more moderate means, cover the whole 
costs of treatment and maintenance. There is thus no gap in the 
system and no class of citizens is excluded from treatment. 

The voluntary hospitals, maintained not so much by general 
donation as by various religious associations and charitable organiza- 
tions, are indebted to the local authorities for grants, and often 
receive ‘‘ Welfare ’’ patients. There is no body operating the public 
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and private hospitals as a single system, although the formation of 
local associations for this purpose was recommended by the com- 
mittee of experts in 1930. 


The General Assistance Medical Service. 


All recipients of General and Higher Public Assistance are 
entitled to medical care and to treatment during illness. Formerly 
as many as possible were taken to institutions for treatment; now, 
upon humanitarian grounds, as many as possible are treated at home, 
just as out-relief rather than in-relief is granted in all but exceptional 
cases. 

Home nursing is carried out by sisters, some of them attached to 
voluntary associations, others to the Health Offices. Domestic 
assistants may also be sent to take care of the home and to see to 
the housework if a married woman is ill. However, owing both to 
the general extension of the medical services and to the fact that 
satisfactory treatment at home is in many cases impossible, treat- 
ment in institutions has greatly increased. Public Assistance patients 
are not treated in special hospitals but in the general hospitals at 
public expense. Chronic cases and incurables are retained in 
hospitals and homes, while mental patients, epileptics, idiots, deaf 
and dumb, blind and crippled persons, and those suffering from 
tuberculosis are treated in the appropriate institutions. 

At one time there used to be special Poor Relief doctors, each in 
charge of a certain district. The old system has now been largely 
supplanted by that of ‘‘ free choice,’’ according to which recipients 
of relief may go for treatment to any one of a panel of doctors 
approved by the Welfare authorities. This system meets with the 
approval both of the doctors and of the patients, the former because 
it suits their interest, the latter because it removes the stigma attached 
to treatment by the ‘‘ paupers’ doctor.’’ The old system is defended 
on the grounds that the authorities must in any case have confidential 
doctors to advise them, that it entails less administrative work, and 
that treatment under the new system is not likely to be more efficient. 

The doctors have not only to treat the patients but to advise and 
inform the Welfare authorities on all matters connected with their 
health and ability to work, and, if necessary, to attend the meetings 
of the District Assistance Associations. 

For a good example of the working of the new system the town 
of Frankfurt a. Main may be quoted. Here, if a person in receipt 
of relief from the town becomes ill, likewise any person whose income 
does not exceed the relief scale by more than 50 per cent., he or she 
may apply to the local branch of the Health Office for a free pass. 
This has to be taken to one of the doctors approved by the town, or, 
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as the case may be, to a dentist similarly approved. In emergencies 
the doctor may give treatment without the pass, but it must be 
applied for within three days. Medicaments prescribed by the doctor 
on a Welfare Office form are obtained free from the chemist. Patients 
can also naturally be treated at any of the town Welfare Centres or 
clinics. 

Applications for special treatment and more _ expensive 
medicaments must be made by the doctor or Welfare Centre. 
They are subject to the revision of the confidential doctor of the 
Welfare Office, who is, in Frankfurt a. Main, the district officer of 
the Health Office, the total medical service being co-ordinated under 
that office. Application for certificates stating the bearer to be in- 
capable of work also have to be made through this doctor. The 
bearer of such a certificate may not be refused ‘‘ economic ’’ relief 
on the grounds that he is not seeking work. Hospital treatment can 
only be given if application is made to the district branch of the 
Welfare Office by the doctor already giving treatment. He can also 
apply for domestic care to be given. For the payment of nursing 
expenses application has likewise to be made to the District Office. 


Tuberculosis. 


In the forty years preceding the War 1914-18 the number of 
cases of tuberculosis in Germany diminished regularly owing to 
better treatment, improvements in housing conditions, increased 
participation in games and sport, and the medical aid granted under 
the Social Insurance Acts. During and after the War it increased 
with alarming bounds, reaching its maximum in 1918, when 22.9 
persons to every 10,000 living died of tuberculosis, while twice that 
number were estimated to have contracted the disease. Since 1918 
there has been a steady improvement, although according to 
Prussian estimates in 1925 one out of eleven deaths occurred through 
tuberculosis. 

Despite the urgency of the question, the treatment of tuberculosis 
is left to regulation by the Lands. In Prussia, according to the law 
of 4th August, 1923, all cases of tuberculosis have to be reported to 
the nearest Welfare Centre, attendance at which is compulsory on 
the receipt of a written notice. The Welfare Centres were started 
about twenty years ago on the French and Belgian models. They 
were originally intended mainly for the working classes, but during 
and after the War their sphere has been extended to include all who 
are suffering from tuberculosis. In addition to the fresh cases re- 
ported by public and private doctors and those discovered by the 
Health and Welfare Visitors themselves, all people released from 
sanatoria or convalescent homes are kept under observation. The 
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necessity of close co-operation between all public and private bodies 
and the Welfare Centres in this matter is fully recognized. Applica- 
tion may be made by private individuals to the Welfare Centres, 
though from lack of knowledge this naturally does not often occur. 

The Welfare Centres are staffed by doctors, sisters, and health 
or welfare visitors. Consultations occur as a rule three or four times 
a week, but sisters are generally in attendance every day to give 
advice. 

House visits are made by the sisters and health visitors, whose 
task it is to impress upon patients the necessity for treatment, to give 
tactful advice as to the best measures to be adopted and as to the 
best methods of carrying them out, to give instruction in personal 
and domestic hygiene, and to demonstrate the use of the disinfectants 
provided gratis by the Welfare Centres. The economic side of the 
situation is, as usual, under the care of the Welfare Visitor. 

Originally advice and diagnosis, but not treatment, were given 
in the Welfare Centres. Co-operation with private practitioners, it 
was maintained, is facilitated if the doctors at the Welfare Centres 
do not intervene. The Welfare Centres have, however, to arrange 
for treatment, even if they do not give treatment themselves. As 
satisfactory treatment, apart from the Welfare Centres, is in many 
cases impossible, the rule of non-treatment is being increasingly dis- 
regarded, since the available number of places in appropriate institu- 
tions is not large enough, while treatment by a private doctor 
cannot as a rule be sufficient. Many Welfare Centres have therefore 
erected clinics, where less urgent cases can be treated. The benefits 
of artificial sunlight have also been brought within the reach of large 
bodies of the public through the erection of special clinics, sometimes 
in connection with one or other of the Welfare Centres, sometimes at 
hospitals, where on payment of a small charge people may receive 
treatment, even when suffering from nothing worse than general 
debility. Such treatment is granted free to persons obtaining passes 
from the Welfare Offices. 

German sanatoria are partly in public and partly in private 
hands. In this field the Provinces naturally play a larger part than 
the smaller authorities. Most local authorities, however, even when 
they do not own a sanatorium, are part owners thereof or give 
grants to associations formed for the combating of tuberculosis. 
Some of them maintain, in addition to convalescent homes, sana- 
toria and special wards in the general hospitals for the reception of 
hopeless cases, ‘‘ Forest Homes,’’ which provide an opportunity for 
rest and recuperation. These are, as a rule, day homes, and were 
originally intended for light cases of tuberculosis, but others are now 
admitted. The Homes are quite simple, consisting generally of one 
or more large rooms filled with rest stools, open to the sun and air, 
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and with an adjacent dining room. In fine weather the patients can 
lie out in the open. 


Inebriates. 


The care of inebriates, says one German writer in somewhat 
characteristic fashion, is not simply a matter of philanthropy but of 
hard finance, because of its effects upon other branches of Welfare. 
It is carried out from special Welfare Centres, both public and volun- 
tary, many of the latter having been set up by women. The Welfare 
Centres are under the care of some person, whether a doctor or an 
official, well experienced in Welfare work. At the Centres consulta- 
tions are held and advice given, while in addition house visits are 
made by the Welfare Visitors in order that separate families may be 
treated individually according to their special needs. Efforts are 
made, if this seems advisable, to remove the patient and his or her 
family from their surroundings. Wherever necessary legal steps are 
taken, such as the introduction of Protective Supervision or of Wel- 
fare Upbringing for the children, the placing of the patient under 
tutelage. Food may be controlled, or the patient removed as a last 
drastic measure to a sanatorium for inebriates. All inebriates in 
receipt of Public Assistance are given relief as far as possible, not in 
money, but in kind, and it is transferred to the dwellings by the 
Welfare Visitors. If it is found that children are not properly fed 
they receive meals at school, free or at the parents’ expense, as the 
case may be. Patients discharged from sanatoria are still kept under 
the supervision of the Welfare Centres so long as this is deemed 
necessary to ensure non-reversal to old habits. 


Care of Cripples. 


The care of cripples was originally a voluntary service of the local 
authorities, but is now carried out partly in fulfilment of the Reich 
Welfare Laws, partly according to special regulations laid down by 
the different Lands. It aims at making crippled persons capable of 
work, laying special value upon early treatment, since it is estimated 
that 90 per cent. of young cripples can be cured sufficiently at least 
to enable them to work. According to the Prussian Law of the 6th 
May, 1920, the care of cripples must include educational and voca- 
tional instruction, particularly in those cases where institutional 
treatment is provided. The Land Assistance Associations are 
responsible for maintaining institutions for cripples, where advice, 
care and attention can be given, including instruction up to the age 
of 21. Other relief has to be carried out by the Town and Country 
Circles, who must set up Welfare Centres. 

The example of Berlin may be taken as illustrating this branch 
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of Welfare. There, in accordance with the Prussian Law, all 
cripples up to the age of 18, irrespective of whether they are on 
other grounds under the charge of the Welfare authorities, must be 
reported to the Welfare Centre of the district by the following 
persons: Doctors attending patients likely to be crippled or already 
deformed, midwives at or soon after the birth of a crippled child, 
teachers and attendants on sick persons. Each case is reported to 
the nearest branch of the Youth Office (in other towns the Health 
Office is generally the competent department), giving the name, age 
and address of the patient, and the nature of the complaint. He is 
then invited to attend the Welfare Centre. Nobody is forced to do 
so, although legal enforcement is possible, except in cases of obvious 
neglect or misuse. At the Welfare Centres advice is given, patients 
are examined, and, if necessary, treated, as most Welfare Centres 
have clinics attached. If a patient cannot be treated at the Centre 
he may, with the consent of his relatives, be sent to a home, children 
and young persons being sent to special homes where instruction is 
combined with treatment. Patients in need rather of general care 
than of specialized treatment are sent to convalescent homes, to the 
sea, and so on. The expenses of treatment may be borne by: the 
town if the patient is himself unable to meet them, even though he 
is not already in receipt of some form of public assistance. Applica- 
tion is made in the usual manner to the Youth or Welfare Office. 


Venereal Diseases and Rescue Work. 


Prussian inquiries held in 1900 and in 1914 revealed the fact that 
sex diseases are one of the great dangers of town life, but war and 
demobilization and terrible housing conditions have since carried 
them to every corner of Germany. The year 1919 found 20 per cent. 
of the German population under treatment for venereal diseases. 

Before the War the public authorities were content simply with 
the police measures against prostitutes. Nothing whatever was done 
to deal with men. A beginning was made during the War when 
soldiers were treated in an attempt to prevent the spreading of the 
diseases at home. All men released from service who during service 
had suffered from venereal diseases were placed under the care of 
the Lands Insurance Institutes, who set up advice centres, thus 
relieving the local authorities of the necessity of doing so. The latter 
therefore confined their efforts to the erection of special wards in 
hospitals for the treatment of skin and venereal diseases (these 
being treated together simply as a matter of convenience). 

Of late years the police measures have been developed to form 
a kind of rescue work for prostitutes. By dint of hard fighting by 
women’s societies the police have at length been induced to take 
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women into their service for this purpose. These are not women 
police but Welfare Workers who deal with the prostitutes only after 
they have already been taken into custody and examined. The 
position is still anything but satisfactory, since the very aim of the 
rescue work should be to avoid contact with the police, with its 
degrading and hardening influence. Moreover, only the very fringe 
of the problem is touched, since it is merely convicted prostitutes 
who are dealt with. No one will come willingly to a Centre con- 
nected with the police. Hence the local authorities have been driven 
to adopting other measures. In many places the examination of 
prostitutes has been taken away from the police. They are now 
sent to special ‘‘ Care and Protection Centres,’’ which undertake 
both the initial medical examination and proof of the statements 
made as well as the subsequent Welfare measures. Fallen girls and 
unmarried mothers, other than those actually taken into custody by 
the police, are encouraged to come to the Protection Centres for aid 
and advice. Measures are taken for getting them to hospitals or to 
lying-in homes, for inducing the fathers to assume responsibility, for 
obtaining them work, and last, but not least, for attending to their 
general health. From these Centres they can be put into touch with 
the other public departments under whose care they and their 
children can come—e.g., the Welfare, Youth and Health Offices. 
Venereal diseases in general have been treated by the erection 
of special Welfare Centres for advice and treatment up to the point 
that this is possible outside a hospital. The Centres have to combat 
great difficulties arising both from lack of knowledge and false 
shame. The special dangers of the diseases are not realized by 
most people. Between infection and the outbreak of the first 
symptoms a shorter or longer period elapses, but the illness is already 
infectious. It is further difficult to induce patients to continue treat- 
ment long enough to effect a complete cure. Such factors, however, 
have to be combated anywhere, and do not detract from the valu- 
able nature of the efforts made by the German Welfare Centres. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


A comprehensive Welfare service must include care of the 
expectant mother, care at and after confinement, as well as the 
subsequent care of mother and child. Maternity and child welfare, 
conceived not merely as a medical but fundamentally also as a social 
service, started in Germany with the care of unmarried mothers and 
illegitimate children, with orphans and deserted babies. The care 
of mothers is indeed recognized as being still very imperfect, 
although considerable progress has already been made. Economic 
relief has already been dealt with. Many authorities assume the 
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whole cost of confinement for necessitous mothers, beyond the 
10 Marks minimum laid down by law. 

Expectant mothers are invited to attend the Welfare Centres 
originally intended for infants. It was felt desirable to hold the 
consultations in these same Centres in order to encourage the mothers 
to bring the children there afterwards. There they receive medical, 
legal, and, where necessary, economic aid. They are advised with 
regard to the payment of insurance benefit, with regard to the 
responsibility of fathers in the case of unmarried mothers, and with 
regard to arrangements for reception in lying-in homes. A ques- 
tionnaire of the economic circumstances of each mother is drawn 
up for the use of the Welfare Office. From about the seventh month 
before confinement at most Centres food and milk cards are given to 
necessitous mothers, which entitle them to regular packets of food 
and Grade A milk from the public kitchens. In some districts the 
food and milk is conveyed direct to the home by the Health or Wel- 
fare Visitor. This is in fulfilment of the Reich Welfare Laws, which 
consistently maintain that assistance cannot be confined to monetary 
relief. Other mothers not in attendance at the Centres can receive 
these cards on the application of their doctors, subject, of course, to 
the revision of the Welfare Office. According to the Reich Welfare 
Ordinance, mothers who are entitled to receive maternity and 
nursing benefits under that law must be given medical treatment in 
case of need. Some voluntary associations and public authorities 
send, besides nurses, housekeepers to relieve the mother of house- 
work, and to superintend the home if she is ill. 

The deficiences of the service lie in its institutions, of which there 
are still far too few. It is particularly difficult for unmarried mothers 
to find lodgment. A few homes take in expectant mothers, whose 
social conditions are specially unfavourable, about six to eight weeks 
before confinement. Here they have to do some light housework 
in return for their maintenance. This is a particularly interesting 
experiment, the development of which is largely retarded owing to 
lack of funds. Lying-in homes maintained partly at private and 
partly at public expense are more numerous, although not yet 
sufficient. The mothers generally have to leave at the end of eight 
or ten days. It is absolutely impossible to keep them until there is 
no further danger. 

Maternity Homes where mother and child can stay for six weeks 
(the legal period of protection) are very few. A few large public 
and small private institutions do, however, exist, although they are 
difficult to maintain on the score of expense. In these also the 
mothers do some light housework. Lying-in and Maternity Homes 
are as a rule not free, though the fees are reduced for necessitous 
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persons, while in extreme cases the Welfare Office pays them. The 
same holds good for Infants’ Nursing Homes and Hospitals. 


Welfare Centres for Infants and Small Children. 


Infants’ Welfare Centres, first started in Berlin in 1905, carry 
on the work begun with pre-natal care. Here mothers and foster- 
mothers may receive free advice for their children; treatment, it must 
be noted, is not given. If treatment is necessary the mother is told 
to take the child to a doctor, and the usual application to the Welfare 
Office can be made in the case of poor mothers unable to pay the 
expenses of treatment. Certain relief in kind can be given, par- 
ticularly milk for children not nursed by the mothers, while extra 
nursing benefit is sometimes allowed. Many authorities make the 
payment of ordinary nursing benefit conditional on attendance at the 
Welfare Centres. Others undertake to pay out the insurance benefit 
and thus get into contact with a large number of poorer mothers. 
The Welfare Visitor is always in attendance. It is her business to 
examine the economic circumstances of each case, to visit the homes, 
and to see that the advice given at the centres is carried out and the 
nursing benefit and relief in kind properly employed. The advan- 
tages of the Family Welfare system are here obvious since the Welfare 
Visitor already knows many of the mothers and double work is thus 
avoided. 

At one time there was a large gap in the Welfare Service, which 
included infants and school children but left out small children 
between the ages of two and six. During the War the Welfare 
Centres extended their activities to include all children up to six 
years of age. Separate consultations are held, however, for infants 
and larger children. At present most of the activities connected with 
the care of children are entrusted to the Welfare Centres for execu- 
tion. The following is a list of the functions carried out by the 
Welfare Centres in Berlin :— 

1. The bringing of all new-born infants (reported trom the 
Registry Office) within the sphere of the Welfare Services, so far 
as this is necessary. 

2. Supervision of the orphans in the care of the town of Berlin 
up to the age of six through house visits and invitations to attend 
the consultations. held at the Welfare Centres. 

3. Supervision of illegitimate children under public guardian- 
ship up to the age of six. 

4. Care of children boarded out, including continuous super- 
vision of the homes and medical supervision of the children. 

5. Distribution of nursing certificates on behalf of the Reich 
Maternity Insurance authorities. 
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6. Performance of the necessary duties connected with 
Maternity Welfare. 

7. Aid to nursing mothers through the granting of milk in 
suitable cases. 

8. Care of expectant mothers from the social standpoint; as 
far as medical care is concerned each Welfare Centre works in 
close co-operation with a lying-in home and a hospital. 

g. Supervision of the créches and nursery schools in the dis- 
trict. Examination of the children newly received and of those 
continuously ill. 

10. Provision of food on behalf of the Quaker Relief Organi- 
zation. Distribution of groceries to the persons entitled. 

tz. Vaccination of children for the district (first time). 

12. Treatment of syphilis. 

13. (Only in the district Kreuzberg.) Courses for pupils of 
continuation schools in amplification of biology lessons and those 
concerning children. 

14. (Only in Kreuzberg.) Family Welfare in close co-opera- 
tion with the Welfare and Youth Offices. 

15. Testing of milk. 

16. Upkeep of a Milk Kitchen. 

Thus care begins with the expectant mother and is carried on 
until the child is of school age, when he is handed on to the school 
doctor who under the District Divisional System is the same person 
who has already had him under observation. 


Milk Kitchens. 


Milk kitchens, originally set up as separate institutions to provide 
pure milk for infants, are now generally connected with a Welfare 
Centre, in co-operation with which their work becomes more valuable. 
They have also extended their activities to include the supply of pure 
milk to all the institutions of social welfare and public health. 


School Children. 


The School Medical Service, which is a compulsory duty of the 
local authorities, can be divided into two parts—school hygiene and 
school medical care. The inspection of school buildings is carried 
out by the school doctor, who sees that regulations are conformed to 
and suggests improvements. In fact, these suggestions very often 
exceed the requirements of the, in some cases, antiquated school 
regulations. Most modern German schools are provided with baths, 
not swimming baths, but large rooms containing a number of shower 
baths and a plunge bath. These are of particular value in elementary 
schools. 
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The School Medical Service is carried out by school doctors, 
sisters, and welfare visitors. School doctors may be specially 
appointed by the Welfare authorities to carry out nothing but school 
work; they may be public doctors carrying out school work as part 
of their duties or they may be private practitioners engaged specially 
for this purpose. The system of school medical examinations is 
somewhat as follows: The child is examined at the beginning of the 
first school year, then at periodic intervals (generally every two 
years), and finally on leaving school, this time in co-operation with 
the Labour Exchange. Examinations take place as a rule in the 
presence of the parents. The doctor is aided in his work by specially 
trained sisters. He does not himself give treatment apart from first 
aid, the aim of the school inspection being simply to detect the un- 
sound children, to arrange for treatment, and to protect the healthy 
ones, if necessary, by segregation of the unsound. If children are in 
need of treatment their parents are advised to take them to a doctor, 
while, if it is necessary to send them away for treatment, arrange- 
ments are made through the Youth or Health Office, as the case may 
be, with the homes and institutions in question. Cripples and tuber- 
cular children are sent to the appropriate Welfare Centres, while 
defective children are sent to special schools. If the parents are 
themselves unable to bear the expenses of treatment application is 
made to the Welfare Office. The Welfare Visitor of the district is 
always in attendance at examinations. It is her duty to maintain a 
record for the use of the various Welfare bodies who come into con- 
tact with the child and to advise the Welfare Office as to the assump- 
tion of expenses by that body. Her knowledge of the child’s home 
conditions is a great aid to the doctor when deciding what form of 
treatment is the most suitable. 

Children needing constant care are placed under special super- 
vision. For this purpose the school doctor holds regular consulta- 
tions once a fortnight or even more frequently, sometimes in the 
schools, sometimes at the ordinary Welfare Centres, the children 
being sent by the teachers or selected by the doctor at his periodical 
examinations. 

Of open-air schools there are not many in German towns. There 
are, however, Forest Schools, where children in need of change and 
recuperation can be sent for a certain period. Children are also sent 
to holiday camps and country homes. 

The school dental inspection is naturally separate. Most Welfare 
authorities have set up their own dental clinics since private treat- 
ment has generally proved too expensive. 

One other measure of school welfare remains to be mentioned. 
Lunches and dinners are provided at reduced prices or free of charge. 
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The food is generally prepared in the public kitchens, which may or 
may not be attached to the schools. It may be provided on the 
application of the teachers or ordered by the Welfare Health or Youth 
Offices in connection with other branches of Welfare. 


Social Hygiene. 


Social hygiene, according to German definition, includes all those 
measures of Public Health which do not deal mainly with individuals 
but aims at protecting and benefiting the entire community largely 
through measures of a preventive nature. 

Under this heading come drainage, water supply, and air pollu- 
tion, the importance of which was not recognized until comparatively 
recently; measures against the speading of disease, research into the 
causes thereof and location of the infection centres, measures for 
improving the general health of the community, such as the provision 
of parks and open spaces, sports grounds, baths, sun-bathing estab- 
lishments, &c., and, one is tempted to add, cheap travelling facilities. 
Some of these subjects will not be dealt with here as they can be 
more profitably treated in connection with other ‘‘ communal ”’ 
enterprises and services. 


Drainage, Water Supply, and Air Pollution. 


The control of drainage and water supply, as far as considerations 
of Public Health are concerned, is carried out in Germany not 
directly by the local authorities but by the police, the local authorities 
participating therein in those towns where the police are a local and 
not a state force. Police regulations are, however, confined to the 
enumeration and enforcement of minimum requirements, and the 
approval of constructional schemes. As the undertakers of large 
building enterprises, in which the public doctors stand as advisors to 
the public engineers, the Communes exert direct influence on public 
health, often maintaining standards which go beyond the minimum 
requirements demanded by the police. The sanitary inspection of 
houses is likewise a function of the police, as indeed is almost any- 
thing which entails the possible imposition of a fine. Instruction in 
personal hygiene is carried out by the sisters, nurses, and health 
visitors of the various medical and welfare services. 

The control of air pollution is carried out by the sanitary police. 
According to Paragraph 16 of the Reich Business Ordinance it is for- 
bidden to set up factories or plant which may become a serious public 
nuisance. Pollution of the air can be accounted a public nuisance. 
Likewise Paragraph 23, which is subject to amplification by the 
Lands, states that premises of certain kinds can be prohibited from 
certain districts, or at least only allowed with the most modern of 
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scientific devices. Such regulations are further laid down by the 
Prussian Housing Law, Section 4, Paragraph 132, by the Saxon 
General Building Ordinance, &c. Communal town-planning schemes 
and most new local building ordinances issued by the police 
make use of these provisions to banish all factories to one part of 
the town. Far-sighted municipal authorities have purchased large 
tracts of building land, which they hold in readiness to lease to 
industrial undertakings on favourable terms. These so-called in- 
dustrial districts usually lie in the north or north-east of the towns, 
so that the smoke from the factories is carried away altogether from 
the dwelling quarters by the prevalent S.W. winds. Further, in 
some towns special engineers are employed, under local police orders 
and bye-laws, to inspect and control heating. 


Inspection of Foodstuffs. 


Food Research Institutes were set up originally by the police with 
a view to examining foodstuffs and delicacies (e.g., sweetmeats) and 
controlling the traffic therein sufficiently to prevent the selling of bad 
materials; for carrying out the regulations concerning the purvey- 
ance and use of poisons; for combating the use of quack medicines; 
for testing gas and drinking water; for testing the material supplied 
for public enterprises and institutions. 

After the immense increase in food adulteration following upon 
the Franco-German War, the Reich Food Law of 1897 was passed, 
encouraging the establishment of further institutions by the local 
authorities themselves through the provision that fines, so long as 
they were due to the State, were to be handed over to those authorities 
who maintained Food Research Institutes. Most progress along these 
lines has been made by the smaller Lands and by Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirtemberg. Many authorities, instead of maintaining their 
own institutes, make agreements with State or private institutes. 
Owing to this dual system it often happens that in one and the same 
district there are two Food Research Institutes, one belonging to the 
police, the other to the Commune or Province. Generally a division 
of labour takes place, the municipal or State institutions concen- 
trating more on the task of actual research, the police on the control 
of traffic in foodstuffs and the detection of offences. 


Infectious Diseases and Bacteriological Research Institutes. 


Under the Reich Law of the 30th July, 1900, concerning the com- 
bating of dangerous diseases, the Land authorities have power to 
compel the Communes to erect and maintain the institutions necessary 
for the combating of infectious diseases. They must further take 
measures to remove danger arising from impure drinking water, from 
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tank water and waste matter. The regulations laid down by the 
Lands in amplification of the Reich Law do not vary very much. 
Prussia enumerates the necessary institutions and apparatus as 
being: observation and isolation wards, disinfection apparatus, 
means for attending the sick, mortuaries to which dead bodies may 
be removed within a certain period after death, and cemeteries. 
These are the minmum. The provinces are authorized under the 
Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assistance to deal with 
pests and plagues. 

In the fight against infection the importance of locating the centre 
of infection is obvious. Hence provinces and towns have erected 
Bacteriological Research Institutes, generally with disinfection 
schools attached. Their duties are to ascertain the nature of disease 
and to locate the different cases and to inspect the town or provincial 
sanitary system. Some of them have developed into Institutes of 
Hygiene, and carry on research into air pollution and purification, 
ventilation and heating. 

The diagnosis of cases follows upon the application of the public 
doctors, of private practitioners, or even of private individuals. In 
the first case it is made free of charge, in the two latter also free of 
charge for poor persons. The charges are in any case nominal. 
Disinfection. 

Disinfection Institutes are set up in all large towns and generally 
also in the provinces. Sometimes they are separate, sometimes 
attached to some public enterprise, such as the fire brigade, or to a 
hospital. According to legal regulations, measures for disinfection 
must be carried out both during and after illness, during illness by 
the attendants on sick persons themselves under the supervision of 
the doctor in charge or, if necessary, of the Disinfection Institute, 
after illness solely by the Disinfection Institute. The work is carried 
out by officials trained in the Disinfection Schools. After taking a 
ten days’ course and satisfactorily passing the tests they obtain a 
certificate as State Disinfectors. They are Communal officials under 
the control of the Health Offices. 


Welfare and Public Health: Summary. 

The wide interpretation given to the term ‘‘ Welfare ’’ in Germany 
is significant. It is by no means synonymous with ‘‘ Poor Relief ’’ 
or even ‘‘ Public Assistance,’’ which designates only one of its many- 
sided activities. A number of services originally independent have 
grown together, as it were, to form the wider body of ‘‘ Welfare.’’ 
It is not a matter simply of administrative co-ordination but of the 
growth of an idea, a social conception which, though very difficult to 
express in words does nevertheless exist. 
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Local Government in Germany 


The three main divisions into which Welfare is classified in 
Germany, namely, Economic, Youth and Health Welfare, correspond 
roughly to its organization into Welfare, Youth and Health Offices. 
It is highly legalized in nature, even the composition of the organs of 
the Assistance Associations being regulated by the Reich and Lands. 
Most freedom is left in the case of General Assistance. Absolutely 
detailed regulations are provided for the care of disabled ex-service 
men and the organization of the Labour Exchanges, since these are 
looked upon as delegated functions of the Reich. The general prin- 
ciple observed is that local government committees shall be formed, 
augmented for particular purposes by special committees, e.g., the 
General Welfare Committee, or a sub-committee of the same ad- 
ministers the relief of ex-service men, augmented, however, when 
deciding on scales of relief, by representatives of Ex-Service Mens’ 
Associations. On all committees, in fact, are to be co-opted 
members, and on occasions representatives of the recipients of relief, 
acting in the case of General Assistance in an advisory capacity only. 

Although the various branches of Welfare are not co-ordinated by 
Reich Law, room is left for co-ordination by the Lands or local 
authorities. Prussia, for instance, centres all functions in the 
Provinces and Town and Country Circles, with the exception of the 
Labour Exchanges, which have been given a special autonomous 
organization. Even here the Provinces and Circles participate in 
the administration. It is, indeed, explicitly stated in the Reich Laws 
that the previous dispersal of functions between different local 
authorities and ad hoc boards must cease. 

Public Assistance and Youth Welfare authorities thus fall into two 
grades. The work is divided between them according to a specific 
principle, this being that the higher authorities shall maintain institu- 
tions, the lower provide relief and undertake the work of personal 
investigation. The whole weight of Public Assistance is indeed con- 
centrated in the Town and Country Circles, except in so far as func- 
tions are delegated by the latter to the smaller Communes. The most 
usual form of delegation is for the Communes to act as investigators 
on behalf of the Circles, it not having been thought necessary to 
create special boards for this purpose outside the general framework 
of local government. The system is abandoned in the case of Wel- 
fare Upbringing. Here the Provinces are responsible not only for 
the maintenance of institutions but for the whole expenses of relief. 
The disadvantages attendant on the dispersal of functions are here 
well exemplified, since it sometimes happens that the District Assist- 
ance Associations apply for the introduction of Welfare Upbringing 
when this is not strictly necessary, in order to avoid the costs of 
maintenance. In this way minors are brought into the institutions 
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who instead of being reformed are corrupted by the company in 
which they find themselves. 

No such clear organization exists in the case of Public Health. 
This has been brought into line with the other branches of Welfare 
to a certain extent by the provisions of the Youth Welfare Law and 
the Ordinance concerning the Duties of Public Assistance. These 
provisions refer, however, to medical matters and do not reduce the 
profusion of ‘‘ Social Hygiene ’’ and authorities. 

Youth Welfare, the Labour Exchanges, and the relief of disabled 
ex-service men are organized on a federal basis, the Land Associa- 
tions being empowered to draw up common regulations for their 
districts. General Assistance is not federally organized and the Land 
Assistance Associations can make no regulations binding upon the 
District Associations. They have merely the power to initiate dis- 
cussions with a view to common agreement. General Assistance is 
indeed considered more of a local self-government function than the 
first group of services. In all cases legal provision is made for an 
adjustment between the financially weak and strong District Associa- 
tions through the medium of the Land (Provincial) Associations. 

The German Union of Towns directs a number of criticisms 
against the Welfare system, the gist of them being that it has been 
made a national one. Many of the criticisms indeed seem animated 
by a spirit of resistance to all central control, no matter of what kind. 
The regulations concerning the composition of committees are de- 
nounced as burdensome and superfluous. Local authorities have 
always co-opted representatives of Voluntary Welfare Associations to 
serve on their committees, and have consulted the recipients of relief. 
Why therefore make Reich regulations? If, however, this always 
has occurred there would appear to be little harm done if a regulation 
to that effect is included in the Reich Law. The Reich holds the 
principle to be of fundamental importance and has every right to 
enforce it nationally. The actual regulation of numbers on the com- 
mittees is indeed an undue curtailment of local freedom and could 
better be left to local discretion. The criticisms of the financial posi- 
tion are justified. That with increasing financial stringency the local 
authorities have had continuously increasing burdens thrust upon 
them has already been shown. 

Internal criticism has not been lacking. The Inter-Communal 
Committee for Public Health, meeting in Berlin in December, 1930, 
made the following recommendations. All Public Health functions, 
including those of Public Assistance, Hospitals and Medical Services, 
and those services hitherto carried out by the police, shall be co- 
ordinated. As a necessary condition they must be undertaken by 
one and the same authority. In other words, Public Health must be 
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assimilated to the other Welfare services and the present dispersal of 
functions ended. Further, local committees should be formed for 
the purpose of Inter-Communal co-operation. It is not proposed that 
all services should be carried out from the same Centres but that they 
should be under the control of a single department. The abolition of 
specialized staff in-the ‘‘ outer ’’ service would not necessarily be 
advisable. 

The recent Emergency Programme of the Stadtetag contains 
detailed proposals for economies in the Welfare services. Higher 
Assistance shall be abolished and greater use made of the work test 
in the granting of relief. Sliding scales for Economic Assistance 
shall be introduced and more stringent conditions prevail for the 
repayment of relief, these to be formulated by Reich decree. 
Subsidiary allowances on uninsurance benefit shall be discontinued, 
likewise special gifts such as Christmas allowances. The responsi- 
bility on the part of relatives for the maintenance of necessitous per- 
sons shall be extended so as to include definitely children and 
possibly relations by marriage. Institutional care of all kinds shall 
be reduced, the duration of hospital treatment shortened. Wherever 
possible work shall be handed over to the Voluntary Welfare Associa- 
tions, between whom and the local authorities and other public 
bodies providing similar services (e.g., social insurance authorities) 
committees for co-operation shall be formed. ‘‘ Productive Relief ’’ 
shall no longer be undertaken, while expenditure on ‘“‘ Social 
Hygiene ”’ services must be cut down to a minimum. 

These proposals, of very unequal value, are still under discussion 
by the Government of the Reich and the local authorities, and it is 
impossible to make any prediction as to their realization. They are 
accompanied by the now familiar demand for a radical reform in the 
system of unemployment relief. The Welfare services account for 
more than one-third of the onerous expenditure of the local authori- 
ties. Since it is now legally impossible for local taxation to be 
increased by any substantial amount, whether or no this were advis- 
able, the growth of expenditure on Welfare entails the automatic 
stifling of other services. In the Town Circles as against 1929 
estimated total expenditure for the current year had risen to 107.2 
per cent., but excluding ‘‘ Economic Assistance ’’ it had fallen to 
gI.2 per cent. Expenditure on economic assistance on the other 
hand had risen to 182.3 per cent., and under its weight the well-worn 
fabric of German local government is in danger of collapse. 








Notes 


Loca. LEGISLATION, 1931 


OnE of the features of the past Session was that it followed on a 
review by a Select Committee of the procedure on private Bills and 
was the first Session in which the alterations in procedure adopted 
on the recommendation of that Committee came into force. 

There had been previous inquiries into the machinery for dealing 
with private Bills, the latest being in 1902. The present inquiry was 
the outcome of a resolution passed in the House of Commons in 
November, 1929. This asked for an inquiry ‘‘ into the desirability 
of so amending the Standing Orders relating to Private Business as 
to facilitate and shorten the proceedings on legislation promoted by 
local authorities and to lessen the heavy costs now incurred.”’ 

The debate on the resolution showed considerable dissatisfaction 
with the heavy costs, and some members blamed the barristers and 
expert witnesses and some suggested that the local authorities’ officials 
were competent to do the work, or more of it, themselves. But it 
was conclusively pointed out that these sources of expenditure were 
not the creation of the Standing Orders; and in drawing the terms 
of reference to the Select Committee the mention of the Standing 
Orders was omitted and the Committee directed merely to consider 
what alterations were desirable in the practice and procedure of 
the House with a view to facilitating proceedings on Private Bills 
and lessening the expense. 

The Committee suggested a new time-table for the initial stages 
of private Bills, the object of which was to make more use of the 
early part of the Session and avoid congestion of business in the 
later months. They were not in favour of pushing forward the 
Committee stage because, as they pointed out, any attempt to hurry 
a Bill into Committee without allowing adequate time for negotiations 
would not save money but the reverse. They made useful proposals 
for altering the rules with regard to notices and certain other recom- 
mendations which would go to reduce expense. They did not make 
any drastic recommendations with regard to the major causes of 
expense; but these, as was pointed out in the debate which pre- 
ceded the appointment of the Committee, are largely within the 
discretion of the persons promoting or opposing the Bills. It is, 
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however, very desirable, especially in days of economy, that the 
general level of costs should be reduced, and that promoters and 
opponents should bend their minds to reducing their own costs. No 
one who looks with a fresh eye at some of the bills of costs which are 
incurred will be ready to admit that the scale of expenditure shown 
in them is inevitable. There is one possible source of economy 
which might have been worth investigating, viz., the use of written 
statements in reducing the volume of matter to be brought orally 
before the Parliamentary Committee. There are difficulties in this, 
and a system of pleadings can, as is well known, be over-elaborated, 
but something of the kind should be possible. 

One recommnedation of the Select Committee which has been 
adopted was that the Local Legislation Committee should be 
abolished. This was a committee for dealing with Bills of local 
authorities proposing powers of local government and police in 
advance of those contained in the general law, the object being to 
secure uniformity and continuity in the treatment of such Bills. The 
Select Committee, while appreciating the valuable work done by the 
Local Legislation Committee under a succession of able chairmen, 
felt that the cause of expedition and economy would be best served 
by discontinuing the appointment of this special Committee, and 
thought that it was possible to secure the needful continuity of policy 
otherwise. In the past Session the local authorities’ Bills were in- 
cluded in two or three groups, with special reference to the personnel 
of the Committee, or were taken by the Unopposed Committee. 

Passing to the Bills themselves— 

The most important of the Bills which came before Private Bill 
Committees in the Session of 1931 was the London Passenger Trans- 
port Bill, but this is in a class apart, being a Government measure. 
The reason why it fell under Private. Bill procedure was that it 
affected private rights. In everything except procedure it is not an 
example of Private Bill legislation. 

Perhaps the most contentious Bill of the year was the Humber 
Bridge Bill. It occupied a Committee of the House of Commons for 
32 days and a further contest was to be anticipated in the House of 
Lords. The further consideration of the Bill has, however, now been 
postponed. 

The Bill that caused most general interest was probably the Surrey 
County Council Bill. Its main object was to preserve the amenities 
of the County in face of the rapid and uncontrolled development that 
was taking place, and to ensure as far as possible that development 
should take place on orderly and systematic lines. 

The powers sought were wide and diverse, and included the 
regulation of camping grounds and movable dwellings, measures for 
the prevention of ribbon development, and the extension of the 
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planning powers of the Local Authorities in Surrey so as to cover 
developed land and also land which is neither in course of develop- 
ment nor likely to be used for building purposes. 

Another Bill presenting novel features was the Lindsey County 
Council (Sandhills) Bill, which was designed to secure control of a 
stretch of some 25 miles of sandhills running along the Lincolnshire 
Coast. These sandhills have been open to the public, but in recent 
years, with the growth of the motoring habit, there has been a ten- 
dency for the land to be enclosed and for bungalows and other 
buildings to be erected on the sandhills. The position is complicated 
by uncertainty as to the ownership of the land. 

The Bill proposed to deal with the situation by enabling the 
County Council either to acquire the sandhills or to control their use 
without the necessity for purchase. Measures of an entirely novel 
character were proposed for dealing with the situation arising out 
of the uncertainty of ownership, including a special definition of owner 
and wide power to the County Council to determine titles. 

The Bill was passed with some amendments by a Committee of 
the House of Commons but has not yet been before a Committee of 
the House of Lords. 

The Romford Urban District Council Bill contained a new and 
important modification of the law relating to the incidence of the 
cost of sewers. 

Under the existing law a Local Authority, while it is their duty 
to cause to be laid such sewers as may be necessary in order to drain 
their district, can recover from the frontagers the cost of the sewers 
only when they are laid in a private street. 

The clauses in the Romford Bill allowed the Local Authority to 
recover the cost of a sewer laid in a highway repairable by the inhabi- 
tants at large, where the construction of the sewer increased the value 
of the adjoining premises. They also provided that when a sewer 
had been constructed by the Local Authority under ordinary land, 
and that land subsequently came to form part of a street, there 
should be a similar power of recovery from frontagers. Provision 
was made for appeals on the lines of the Private Street Works Act. 

The origin of the clauses was the fact that a wide arterial road 
had been constructed through the district by the Ministry of Trans- 
port in agreement with the County Council. It had been made as a 
through communication and not with reference to the needs of the 
district, but it had the effect of rendering ripe for immediate building 
development a large area of land at no cost to the owners of that 
land. 

Amendments were made allowing as grounds of appeal, in 
addition to those specified in the Private Street Works Act, objec- 
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tions that the sewer did not increase the value of the adjoining 
premises or that the charge was excessive having regard to any benefit 
likely to be derived. A further amendment was made that no 
expenses apportioned against agricultural land should be recoverable 
until the land ceased to be agricultural. 
With these amendments the clauses were allowed. 
E. H. R. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
By F. A. Enever, M.A., LL.D. 


SYNOPSIS : 
Recovery of Road Charges; Noxious Factory Fumes ; Dangerous 
Structures ; Road-making Contracts. 
1. Recovery of Road Charges. 


Tue decision of the Divisional Court in Payne v. Cardiff Rural 
District Council (172 Law Times 9; 95 Justice of the Peace 425) 
is one of considerable importance to local authorities in connection 
with their right to sell premises to recover the cost of street works 
carried out under the powers conferred by the Private Street Works 
Act, 1892. 

Section 13 of that Act gives a charge to the like effect and extent 
as under Section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, for the amount 
due for private street works, and makes the mortgage provisions of 
the Conveyancing Act, 1881, apply to charges under the Act. These: 
provisions of the Conveyancing Act, 1881, are now contained in 
Section ror of the Law of Property Act, 1925, which provides that: 
‘““ A mortgagee, when the mortgage is made by deed, shall by virtue 
of this Act have the following powers, to the like extent as if they 
had been in terms conferred by the mortgage deed, but not further, 
namely, (i) a power, when the mortgage money has become due, to 
sell mf 

The exercise of that power of sale is regulated by Section 103 of 
the Act, which provides for notice requiring payment to be served 
on the mortgagor and default in payment of the mortgage money or 
of part thereof for three months thereafter as a preliminary to the 
exercise of the power of sale. No notice is required, however, if 
interest is more than two months in arrear. 

The question which arose in the present case was whether those 
provisions operate when the mortgage money is payable by instal- 
ments, only some of which have accrued due. 

The facts of the case were that in 1926 street works were carried 
out by the council under the Private Street Works Act, 1892, and in 
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1927 a final apportionment of the cost of the works was made under 
which the plaintiff’s share was £48 2s. 6d., payable by seven yearly 
instalments. In May, 1930, a demand was made on the plaintiff for 
three instalments then due, with interest, plus the costs of an abor- 
tive objection which the plaintiff took before the justices. The costs 
were paid but not the instalments and interest, which in September, 
1930, the council took proceedings to recover under Section 14 of 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892. The justices made an order for 
payment thereof, £29 6s. 5d., and costs, by £3 a month, the whole 
to become due in the case of default being made. The plaintiff 
defaulted and a distress warrant was issued, which was returned 
marked ‘“‘ no effects.’’ 

In December, 1930, the council gave notice of their intention to 
sell the plaintiff’s premises, but offered to withdraw it on payment of 
the amount then due, namely, £40 2s. 11d. Thereupon the plaintiff 
tendered £29 6s. 5d., the amount of the justices’ order for the three 
instalments and interest, but not the charges incurred in connection 
with the proposed sale. The plaintiff then began proceedings in the 
county court for an injunction to restrain the council from offering 
the plaintiff’s premises for sale. The county court judge made an 
order accordingly and dismissed the council’s counterclaim asking 
for a declaration that they were entitled to sell the premises. 

The council appealed, and the Master of the Rolls (Lord Han- 
worth) in giving the judgment of the court allowing the appeal, after 
referring to the argument that, having regard to Section ror of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925, a mortgagee had no power of sale 
in respect of part only of a mortgage debt that was due, stated that 
he found it impossible to attribute to the words in Section rot, 
quoted above, a negation of the power to sell when the whole 
mortgage money was not due. His Lordship added that it would be 
unfortunate if it were so, because the result would be to deprive a 
mortgagee of any remedy when instalments of the mortgage alone 
were due. When, as here, there was a provision for payment by 
instalments of the mortgage money, it became due at the dates fixed 
by the mortgage deed and the right to enforce payment arose as it 
became due. The right, therefore, of the council to proceed to a 
sale seemed to be established. There was nothing in Section 103 (i) 
of the Law of Property Act, 1925, to show that the power of sale was 
not to become exercisable until the whole of the mortgage debt 
became due. Indeed, the inference was rather in the opposite 
direction, as Section 103 (i) referred to the need for notice when 
default had been made ‘“‘ in payment of the mortgage money, or of 
part thereof.”’ 

His Lordship treated as obiter dicta the statement in the judg- 
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ment in Tottenham Local Board v. Rowell, 1880, 15 Ch.D., 378, 
394, that ‘‘ if the sum had been made payable by instalments in 
fifteen years, and the payments were in arrears for seven years, then 
if the charge were attempted to be put into force it could only at the 
end of those seven years be put into force for the seven years’ instal- 
ments in arrear.”’ 

Judgment was given for the council, with costs. 

It may be of interest to observe that by Section 15 of the Land 
Charges Act, 1925, all local land charges now require registration in 
the local Land Charges Register, and by Section 11, when registered, 
they take effect as if created by deed of charge by way of legal 
mortgage. 


2. Noxious Factory Fumes. 


The case of Attorney General v. Rayon Manufacturing Company 
(1927), Ltd. (Times, 30th July, 1931) is of interest as regards the 
powers of a local authority in dealing with public nuisances. 

The Epsom Rural District Council, as the sanitary authority for 
the district, were the relators in the action, claiming an injunction to 
restrain the defendants, the owners and occupiers of an artificial silk 
factory at Ashtead, their agents and workmen from discharging from 
the factory fumes, smoke, or smells, so as to cause a nuisance to the 
public. 

In July, 1928, an order was made in the action whereby the 
injunction sought for was obtained. The order was suspended from 
time to time till the end of 1928 on the defendants giving certain 
undertakings to instal plant to abate the nuisance. 

It was now alleged that the nuisance still existed, despite large 
sums having been expended by the defendants in attempting to abate 
it. The relators stated that from time to time they were receiving 
complaints that the nuisance was not abated, and in June, 1931, 
they gave notice of motion to enforce by sequestration the order made 
in July, 1928. 

Mr. Justice Clauson stated that the court had the right to enforce 
the order, but the effect of the sequestration would be to hold up the 
whole of the property of the company and make it impotent to carry 
on business. The evidence of the plaintiff's witnesses forced His 
Lordship to the conclusion that they suffered grievous inconvenience 
which amounted to a public nuisance. Evidence was given for the 
defendant company by persons also living in the district who said 
they had not noticed the fumes, but negative evidence of that kind 
was of little weight against the positive evidence given by the plain- 
tiff of the fumes. It was clear, His Lordship added, that the de- 
fendant company had not succeeded in altering the conditions which 
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prevailed in 1928, so as not to cause a nuisance. The Attorney 
General, representing the public, was entitled to insist on the order 
asked for. 

His Lordship directed the issue of a writ of sequestration, and 
on payment of the costs awarded to the plaintiff within ten days 
the writ would lie in the office until the 31st October. There was 
nothing to prevent the defendant company coming to the court and 
saying that they had purged their contempt. 

As a sequestration order is a somewhat unusual procedure it may 
be of interest to give a few words of explanation. A writ of seques- 
tration is available against a person who is in contempt for dis- 
obedience to an order of the court. The leave of the court must be 
obtained before such a writ can be issued against a corporation 
(Rules of Supreme Court, Order 42, Rule 31). The writ is addressed 
to not less than four commissioners, called sequestrators, who are 
officers of the court and are nominated by the persons issuing the 
writ. The sequestrators are directed to sequestrate, i.e., to appro- 
priate or set apart, the property of the contemnor, i.e., the person in 
contempt. They are authorised to enter on and receive the rents and 
profits of the contemnor’s lands and to take possession of his personal 
property until he obeys the order in default of obedience to which 
the writ of sequestration was granted. The sequestration does not 
give the person issuing the writ any charge over the property seized, 
but an order of the court may be made in a proper case creating 
such a charge. The sequestration affects the whole of the contemnor’s 
property of every description, including land, chattels, money, and 
stocks, but not property of which the contemnor is merely a trustee. 
The sequestration will be ordered to be discharged when the con- 
temnor has cleared his contempt. 


3. Dangerous Structures. 


A point of some local government interest, but limited in its 
scope to the jurisdiction of the London County Council, was decided 
in May last in the case of London County Council v. Stilgoe and 
Another (47 Times Law Reports 435; 95 Justice of the Peace 149). 
The case turned on the construction of Section 173.of the London 
Building Act, 1894, which provides :—- 

‘‘ Where it is by any provision of this Act declared that 
expenses are to be borne by or may be recovered from the owners 
of any premises (including under the term ‘ owner ’ the adjoining 
and building owners respectively) the following rules shall be 
observed with respect to the payment of those expenses : — 

‘‘ (r) The owner immediately entitled in possession to the 
premises or the occupier thereof shall in the first instance pay the 
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expenses, with this limitation that an occupier shall not be liable 

to pay any sum exceeding in amount the rent due or that will 

thereafter accrue due from him in respect of the premises during 

the period of his occupancy 

The question raised was whether the London County Council 
were entitled to proceed against the owners in fee simple of a 
dangerous structure to recover expenses incurred by the council in 
the demolition of that structure without first attempting to recover 
those expenses from the occupier or the owner immediately entitled 
in possession. 


The occupiers in the present case were the Metropolitan Vickers 
Electrical Company, Limited, the holders of a 21 years’ lease carved 
out of a term of 99 years granted by the fee simple owners to certain 
other persons. All three parties were ‘‘ owners ’’ within the defini- 
tion contained in Section 5 of the London Building Act, 1894. 


The council had made a complaint to a metropolitan magistrate 
under the Act of 1894 and the London Building Act, 1894, Amend- 
ment Act, 1898, that the owner and occupier of a bridge over Sutton 
Street, a public highway, which bridge had been duly certified as a 
dangerous structure, had failed to comply with a notice requiring 
them forthwith to take down or otherwise secure the bridge. The 
bridge in question connected the Astoria Theatre with Metro House. 
The magistrate adjudged the complaint true and ordered that the 
owner of the bridge should be required to take down, repair, or 
otherwise secure it to the satisfaction of the district surveyor. 


The order was not obeyed, so the council, in pursuance of the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1894, themselves demolished the 
bridge and claimed the expenses incurred in so doing equally from 
Messrs. Stilgoe and Funnell and Messrs. Rossdale and Rossdale, the 
respective owners in fee simple of Metro House and the Astoria 
Theatre. No proceedings were taken for recovery of the expenses 
from the occupiers of Metro House and the Astoria Theatre, namely, 
Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Company, Limited, and the Berkeley 
Syndicate, Limited, respectively. 

On a further complaint being made to the magistrate that the 
owners of the structure had, on demand, neglected to pay the 
expenses, the magistrate held that by Section 173 (x) of the Act of 
1894 the owner immediately entitled in possession to the premises or 
the occupier thereof ought in the first instance to have been sum- 
moned. He accordingly dismissed the complaint. 

The council appealed. Lord Hewart, C.J., in giving judgment 
on behalf of himself and Humphreys, J., dismissing the appeal, 
after referring to the contention which found favour with the magis- 
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trate that Section 173 (1) of the Act of 1894 operated to postpone the 
rights of the Council against the freeholder until proceedings had 
been taken against the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Company, 
Limited, and/or the holders of the original 99 years’ lease, stated 
that, if the effect of Section 173 (x) in this case were that contended 
for, it seemed to follow that in every case where the occupier of a 
dangerous structure was, as might often happen, a weekly tenant, 
proceedings must in the first instance be taken against that person to 
recover the whole amount of the expenses, although the council might 
know that he was without means, and in any event his liability was 
restricted to the amount of rent due. It seemed reasonably clear 
that the scheme of Part IX of the Act, which comprised 
Sections 102-117, and formed a code of procedure with regard to 
dangerous and neglected structures, pointed to an owner as distinct 
from an occupier as the person who should pay the expenses. 

Their Lordships held, however, that the case of Mourilyan v. 
Labalmondiére, 1861, 3 L.T. 668; 25 J.P. 340, governed the 
present case. Sections 73 and 3 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855, under which that case arose, were substantially in the same 
terms as Sections 109 and 5 of the London Building Act, 1894. 
Section 173 of the latter Act replaced Section 97 of the earlier Act. 
The decision in that case was expressly affirmed in Hunt v. Harris, 
1865, 34 L.J. C.P. 249. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, and his Lordship indicated 
that if the council wished to contest the correctness of that decision 
they must do so elsewhere. 

Mr. Justice Avory in a concurring judgment stated that the incon- 
venience resulting from this decision where the occupiers were weekly 
tenants was so obvious that he was at first inclined to the view that 
Section 173 of the 1894 Act was intended only to regulate the obliga- 
tions inter se of the various owners, defined in Section 5, and the 
occupiers, but as Section 97 of the 1855 Act, corresponding with 
Section 173 of the Act of 1894, was referred to in Mourilyan v. 
Labalmondiére (supra), the decision in which case was approved in 
Hunt v. Harris (supra), he did not think it possible to say that it 
was not binding in the present case. 


4. Road-making Contracts. 


Having regard to the large amount of road construction work 
with which local authorities now have to deal, the decision in the 
case of Marsden Urban District Council v. Sharp and Another (47 
Times Law Reports 549) is worthy of particular attention. The ques- 
tion which arose in the case was as to the amount of damages payable 
under a road-making contract. 
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Contractors had been engaged by the council to make a road over 
Standedge Moor. The contract contained an arbitration clause and 
also a clause, material to the question raised, in the following 
terms :— 

“35. Should it at any time subsequent to the termination of 
the period of maintenance up to, but not exceeding, a period of 
five years from the date of the completion of the works be dis- 
covered that the terms of this specification have been violated by 
the execution of bad, insufficient, or inaccurate work the council 
shall be at liberty to make good such work and to recover the 
cost thereof from the contractor rig 
The work was completed on the 15th January, 1925, and by 

December, 1929, the council discovered that certain portions of the 
road had become defective, owing, it was alleged, to the use of bad 
concrete, by reason of which the road was, within the period of five 
years, falling into disrepair. The council discovered further damage 
after the five-year period and claimed damages in respect of defects 
discovered both before and after the end of the period. The matter 
was referred to arbitration, and on the 14th January, 1930, i.e., just 
before the end of the five-year period, the council delivered points 
of claim in the arbitration, alleging a violation of the specification by 
the use of concrete not in accordance with its terms. The arbitrator 
named two alternative sums as damages and, under Section 7 of the 
Arbitration Act, 1889, stated a case for the opinion of the court. 

The council, having abandoned the. contention at first put forward 
that no claim could be made until they had remedied the defects, the 
sole question for decision was whether they could claim for defects 
discovered after the five-year period. On this point it was contended 
on behalf of the council that, having discovered within the period 
that defective concrete had been used, this was a violation of the 
specification which gave rise to a right to all damages naturally 
resulting therefrom. Trial borings established that the concrete used 
was bad, and the council could not stop the traffic and take up the 
whole road to see, inch by inch, how much of it was defective. 
Discovery of the use of bad concrete, the council alleged, covered 
all the work under the contract. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt, in giving judgment, stated that he did not 
think the points of claim in the arbitration could extend the discovery 
on which the council’s rights depended, and the question was what 
must be regarded, so to speak, as the unit of discovery. His Lord- 
ship held that on the construction of the clause the work which was 
to be made good was that the ill-execution of which constituted the 
violation discovered or, in other words, that the substance of the 
discovery was the particular bad work. He did not consider that it 
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would be giving a fair and businesslike effect to the clause to say 
that the discovery of some bad patch opened up the question of all 
the concrete, possibly in places remote and detached from the original 
site of the discovery. He accordingly gave judgment for that figure 
in the award which was based on the damages in respect of defects 
discovered within the five years. 


THE FUNCTION OF INTERNAL AUDIT IN A GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
By Tuomas E. NauGurTen, A.S.A.A. 

THE value of internal audit as a factor in efficient financial 
control has long been recognized by such institutions as banks, 
insurance companies, and municipal finance departments. Innate 
conservatism has tended to prevent its adoption on any considerable 
scale by Government finance departments. Even where an iiternal 
audit section has been brought into existence, its utility has sometimes 
been gravely impaired by a half-hearted support. It is the purpose 
of this article to assert that an internal audit section in a Government 
finance department, if properly organized and functioning with free- 
dom, should be regarded not as the Cinderella of the sections but as 
the most important of them all. 

It is not contended that every Government finance department 
should necessarily include an internal audit section. There are 
possibly some finance departments whose scope is so limited as to 
preclude the economical employment of such machinery. But, on the 
other hand, there are departments to-day whose financial operations 
cover such an extensive field as to warrant and, indeed, demand the 
maintenance of that aid to effective control which internal audit can 
supply. 

Before discussing problems of organization it will be well to 
dispose at once of the objection to the system most likely to be 
advanced by the disciples of the policy of inertia. That objection, 
almost needless to say, will be made on the ground of economy. Now, 
under Section 1 (2) of the Exchequer and Audit Department Act, 1921, 
“the Comptroller and Auditor-General, after satisfying himself that 
the vouchers have been examined and certified as correct by the 
accounting department, may, in his discretion, and having regard to 
the character of the departmental examination, in any particular case 
admit the sums so certified without further evidence of payment in 
support of the charges to which they relate.’’ In exercising this dis- 
cretion the Comptroller and Auditor-General would, no doubt, be 
influenced by the standard of efficiency in the particular accounting 
department. He might also be expected to recognize that there can 
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be no better guarantee for the maintenance of such efficiency than a 
well-organized and capably-staffed internal audit section. There is, 
indeed, reason to believe that in finance departments which include 
internal audit sections the Comptroller and Auditor-General imposes 
only a modified check on the part of his officers. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the cost of internal audit would be set off to a large 
extent by the consequent less rigorous attention to detail by the staff 
of Exchequer and Audit Department. Even if it cost something on 
balance it would still be worth having. It will be within the observa- 
tion of everybody that economy, like other good things in life, may 
be purchased at the sacrifice of things which are more important. 

Since this article does not set out to deal with the subject of 
internal audit as such, but rather to provoke thought and, perhaps, 
discussion as to its merits in the special circumstances of Government 
finance departments, it is not proposed to enlarge on the advantages 
of internal audit in any general way, or, much less, to outline audit 
programmes. It will be enough to say that an internal audit section 
should act as ‘‘ the eyes and ears ”’ of the Accountant-General of the 
finance department to which it belongs. Apart from producing the 
moral effect which is a valuable characteristic of all audits, it should 
definitely serve as a specialized instrument of co-ordination. Familiar 
with the activities of every branch of the Department, it should act as 
a clearing-house of ideas. The method or safeguard which it finds 
adopted with advantage in one section, it will suggest in its report as 
worthy of adoption in another section working under similar con- 
ditions. Where overlapping occurs—as it almost inevitably occurs in 
any large and complicated Department—its existence is by nobody 
more likely to be noticed than by the officer of internal audit. In this 
way alone—apart from the minimising of the work of Exchequer and 
Audit Department—the cost of internal audit is likely to be exceeded 
by the resultant gain. 

Independence is a factor which is vital to the successful function- 
ing of any audit, and it is, therefore, important that the officers of 
Internal Audit should have the largest measure of independence 
secured to them that the circumstances of the case will permit. The 
principle of independent audit is recognised by the State in the fact 
that the Comptroller and Auditor-General is responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and can only be removed from office by a vote of both Houses. 
In the nature of things it is impossible, and indeed undesirable, to 
grant such an independent status to an internal audit section. But it 
is possible, and eminently desirable, to make the internal audit 
section directly responsible to the Accountant-General of the Depart- 
ment. Its reports should be made to the Accountant-General, or to his 
Deputy, or, alternatively, to some high officer of the Department who 
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is not himself directly concerned with the internal administration of 
any accounting branch. Obviously a conflict of loyalties might arise 
in any case where the head of an accounting branch was also the 
supervisory head of Internal Audit. 

An even more important factor in fostering the spirit of indepen- 
dence amongst the officers of Internal Audit would be the provision of 
some security of tenure. To an officer confronted with the duty of 
criticising adversely the accounts of another officer whose position in 
the service is, perhaps, much higher than that of the auditor, it is no 
comforting reflection that in a week’s or a month’s time he may be 
directly subordinate to the officer whose accounts have been so 
criticised. Even the Civil Service is not so civil as to render quite 
impossible the chance of the higher officer ‘‘getting his own back.”’ 
Anyhow, the fear would, no doubt, be present in the mind of the 
Internal Auditor, and, unless possessed of exceptional moral courage, 
he might be influenced by it. To prevent this possibility, it is sug- 
gested that, subject to a satisfactory probation and continued 
efficiency, no officer should be transferred from Internal Audit except 
on promotion, or at his own request. Apart from the factor of inde- 
pendence, this would have the advantage of allowing the individual 
officer sufficient time to gain an expert knowledge of the whole of the 
work of the Department. It is admitted that there is a good deal to 
be said for the infusion of ‘‘new blood’’ on occasion, but it is thought 
that promotions involving removal from the section and voluntary 
transfers, would afford a sufficient inlet. 

The officers of an internal audit section should be specially selected 
for the possession of the necessary qualities of accounting knowledge, 
broad outlook, tenacity of purpose, tact, and common sense. While 
the point is not insisted on, and is put forward with all deference to 
the susceptibilities of those who differ, it is suggested that in Finance 
Departments which embrace activities of a commercial or quasi-com- 
mercial character, special consideration should be given to officers 
who hold the qualifications of the recognised professional 
accountancy bodies, and particularly to those who have had exten- 
sive auditing experience. Whoever is selected should, quite definitely, 
have a flair for auditing. For that reason, amongst others, no officer 
should be appointed to an internal audit section against his will or 
inclination. Leading a horse to the water without making him drink 
can be paralleled by leading an executive officer to the internal audit 
section without making him think. 

The status of the rank and file of an internal audit section should 
be such as to relieve the individual officer from the development of 
“ inferiority complex ’’ under that head. The numbers of the staff 
should, of course, be regulated by the area of the field of work. The 
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essential thing is that the staff should be adequate to carry out an 
effective test audit. The period to be devoted to a particular audit 
should be left, within limits, to the discretion of the head of the 
audit section. An officer may come across something in the course of 
his audit which may point to the need for pursuing a certain line of 
investigation. In that case, the period of the audit should be pro- 
longed, even at the cost of curtailing the period of another audit. 

It should be emphasised that any feeling of antagonism which may 
be found on the part of accounting sections or branches towards 
Internal Audit should be regarded as a measure of the failure of either 
or both to appreciate their relative positions in the scheme of things. 
The Internal Auditor should be regarded as a friendly fellow who 
comes to a section, not as a captious critic, but as a sympathetic and 
helpful colleague. It is obviously better to have shortcomings, if any 
there be, discussed in the domestic atmosphere of the Department 
than in the fierce light which beats upon the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. It should be well understood by all parties that the business 
of the Internal Auditor is, not to make mountains out of mole-hills, 
but rather to prevent mole-hills from becoming mountains. 

For the rest, it remains only to say that an internal audit section 
organized and staffed on these or some similar lines should be found 
to make a return, over and above its expenditure, of a cumulative 
dividend in efficiency and true economy. 
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Criticism and other Addresses 
By Sir Josian Stamp, G.B.E. (Ernest Benn Limited.) 15s. net. 


TuIs is a book with qualities of thought and personality which 
would give it interest and value to any of our readers; but it 
does not lend itself very readily to review in this journal because it 
does not deal directly with any of the subjects with which the 
Institute of Public Administration is concerned. Perhaps it comes 
nearest to doing so where the author, in asking for the application 
of critical habits of mind to the practical affairs of business life, 
remarks (page 25) that ‘‘ the choice between centralization and 
decentralization; between division of tasks by function and by 
locality; . . . between cultivating freedom and initiative in sub- 
ordinates and the safety and public expectation of uniformities; . . . 
between diffusion and concentration—these are all nice discrimi- 
nations in which something is always given up for something that is 
gained.”’ 

These words, whether by intention or not, contain a summary of 
many of the chief problems of public administration. They also 
strike a note which recurs several times in the book, namely, that 
few things are either black or white, and that the practical problems 
are apt to involve a choice of benefits and a choice of disadvantages. 
The practical problems in point of fact (one might reply) involve 
more often an adjustment between the opposing principles than a 
choice between them; but although this does not appear to be any- 
where expressly stated in this book, it must not be assumed that 
Sir Josiah Stamp is not aware of it. He is, however, a somewhat 
austere thinker, and the message which he is particularly anxious to 
deliver is that there is constantly a choice to be made, and that it is 
the business of men first to recognize that this is so, and secondly 
to recognize that when they make their choice they must expect the 
consequences that follow from it. They cannot have it both ways. 

This characteristic way of looking at things—the balancing of the 
pros and the cons—appears even in Sir Josiah Stamp’s attitude to 
institutes similar to our own. He is a good friend to such bodies. 
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The present book includes addresses to the Institute of Transport and 
the Institute of Arbitrators and a contribution to the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Journal. In addressing one of these institutes he 
clears his mind with regard to bodies which mark off a special sphere 
of interest and pursuit. He begins with some misgivings and he 
observes that there is something in each of us which is inclined to 
rebel against the continual subdivision of modern life and science. 
But he goes on to point out the justification of such bodies and the 
ways in which they make for advancement. These are twofold. 
They spread the knowledge of the best practice; and they abstract 
from the best practice the underlying principles and make them 
available for further concrete manifestations. 

We have referred to these remarks because they may have some 
special interest to our readers; but lest it be thought that this rather 
high and attenuated atmosphere of abstraction pervades the whole 
book we hasten to add that there is plenty in it on live questions of 
life, religion, and economics which will command the reader’s 
interest and his respect. 

E. H. R. 


Budget Control 

An Introduction to the Financial System of New South Wales. By F. A. 

BianD. (Angus L. Robertson Ltd., Sydney; and Australian Book Co., 

Farringdon Avenue, E.C.4.) 3s. 6d. 
THis book, written for the intelligent public rather than fer 
those engaged in public administration or making a study of it, 
gives an excellent description in popular language of the ‘‘ budget 
system ’’ of the State of New South Wales, defined as ‘‘ embracing 
all the operations comprised in preparing the Government’s plans for 
raising and spending money, in presenting them to Parliament, and 
securing its authorization in the form of Supply, Appropriation or 
Loan Acts, and in collecting, spending, and accounting for the moneys 
raised and spent.’’ If here and there, as in the last chapter (Borrow- 
ing and Debt Management), with its full account of the various forms 
of security the State has issued at different times, there is rather more 
technical detail than the general plan of the book might seem to re- 
quire, that may well be accounted for by the painful interest that State 
borrowing has lately had for all Australians. There are not lacking 
shrewd and outspoken comments on the effects of political atmosphere 
upon the action of financial and constitutional machinery. Some of 
these, such as ‘‘ The influence of party politics both in the competition 
for the honour of providing so-called benefits to voters, and in the 
stifling of effective discussion in Parliament upon financial and other 
projects,’’ and ‘‘ When power is won so frequently as it is by promises: 
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to spend, policies of retrenchment are not likely to be favoured,’’ will 
evoke a ready response here; while others, such as ‘‘ Until we cease 
paying political debts with administrative appointments we shall con- 
tinue to be overburdened with unnecessary agencies and superfluous 
officials,’’ and ‘‘ As long as the filling of offices remains the sport of 
party politics and the rates of pay of public servants a means of buy- 
ing votes, there can be no proper demarcation between politics and 
administration ’’ would perhaps carry stronger appeal across the 
Atlantic. 

The respects in which the New South Wales system differs 
materially from its British model, and the different meanings in the 
two systems of certain technical terms, such as ‘‘ Supply ”’ and 
“* Accounting Officer,’’ are made clear; and perhaps the most interest- 
ing question the book will raise in the minds of British readers is how 
far these material differences account for the leading position lately 
held by New South Wales in the march towards insolvency. The 
Sydney machine is naturally less elaborate than the London; and the 
Treasury, while it does work here relegated to the Paymaster- 
General, is stated to be ‘‘ very poorly equipped ’’ for critical control 
of departmental estimates and expenditure, and for handling ques- 
tions of organization and staffing. In the former sphere the author 
looks enviously at the Washington ‘‘ Bureau of the Budget,’’ with its 
large expert staff under a Director who is the personal assistant of the 
President. In the latter sphere the Public Service Board (whose 
functions are divided here between the Civil Service Commission and 
the Treasury) lacks real power and has been largely side-stepped 
by the creation of new Boards and Commissions with their staffs and 
offices outside its purview. The Arbitration Court is also felt as a 
very disturbing influence in pay questions. The author would extend 
the functions of the Board to all departments without exception, and 
give it quasi-judicial status. ‘‘ We must relinquish the fiction that a 
Minister becomes an administrator by the mere process of election. . . . 
If any controlling agency is to be successful its decisions on organiza- 
tion and staffing must be accepted just as are those of the judiciary in 
matters of law.’’ He would also have the Treasury make use, in 
reviewing Estimates, of the knowledge of departmental business 
acquired by the inspectors of the Public Service Board, as well as by 
the Auditor-General and his officers located in the departments. This 
last suggestion might seem to the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
here to endanger his complete independence. | 

The Treasurer’s ‘‘ Advance Account,’’ intended for meeting 
emergency expenditure on the lines of our Civil Contingencies Fund, 
has been used by successive Ministers to supersede Supplementary 
Estimates, the limit (£150,000) of the account and the emergency 
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character of the expenditure properly chargeable to it being both dis- 
regarded in practice. A second method of avoiding supplementaries 
has also been extensively adopted, payments outside the Estimates 
being made without any Parliamentary authorization and charged as 
‘“‘ Payments unauthorized, in suspense.’’ In the following year they 
are included in Estimates as ‘‘ paid in anticipation of the sanction of 
Parliament.’’ The Auditor-General has in vain protested that these 
proceedings are unconstitutional and illegal. 

Instead of being obliged to obtain Votes and Ways and Means for 
Defence Services and Civil Services before the opening of a new 
financial year, the Government has by statute three months during 
which it may carry on existing services in anticipation of the Appro- 
priation Act for the new year. But it has become usual to defer the 
Budget to a much later date, getting new taxes voted before the 
Budget is opened, and carrying on by means of ‘‘ Supply,’’ which 
there means monthly votes on account. Similarly, instead of our in- 
variable practice of passing an Appropriation Act before a dissolution, 
the life (three years) of a Parliament may be allowed to expire and a 
new Parliament assembled without either an Appropriation Act or 
‘Supply ’’ having been obtained. The new Government simply 
picks up the threads and carries on without reference to constitutional 
requirements, trusting to get an Act of Indemnity in the fullness of 
time. These and other laxities, the absence of any adequate 
criticism of expenditure from the point of view of merit and the 
scant notice taken of the reports of the Auditor-General and the 
Public Accounts Committee have, it seems, gone far to destroy even 
formal control of the Government and its expenditure at the Parlia- 
mentary level; while at the departmental level the ‘‘ Accounting 
Officers ’’ or (as we should call them) Accountant Officers, are not 
encouraged to concern themselves with the value received for expendi- 
ture contained in their accounts. ‘‘ Many accounting officers exer- 
cise the same prudence in the management and spending of public 
funds as they do in their private affairs. But these swallows do not 
make a summer, and there are unnumbered discouragements and 
temptations which beset the accounting officer who attempts to 
guide his official life by the principle of economy.’’ The author 
advocates a system of standing Parliamentary Committees for each 
major activity of Government, to deal with expenditure on municipal 
lines, the responsible officials attending their meetings. 

The single ‘‘ Consolidated Revenue Fund,”’ into which all revenue 
was to be paid and from which all expenditure should be drawn, has 
long ago gone by the board, owing to the creation of numerous semi- 
independent departments administering ‘‘ business ’’ activities and 
possessing ‘‘ funds ’’ of their own. It is recognized that for such 
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activities separate funds may be in the interest of good accountancy 
and also of good administration (cf. our Ordnance Factories Vote) 
as securing that the conservation of capital values, &c., for business 
purposes should not be sacrificed to immediate budgetary necessities. 
But a comprehensive aggregate statement for all departments is 
wanted, in addition to ‘‘ annexe ’’ accounts for the several activities. 
At present it requires a knowledge as “‘ extensive and peculiar ’’ as 
was Mr. Weller’s of London, to enable the citizen to find out how his 
affairs stand as a whole. The cash accounts of all departments are 
focussed in the Treasurer’s ‘‘ General Banking Account,’’ covering 
not only revenue and expenditure but such balances as those of the 
State Savings Bank, the Public Trustee, Supreme Court Accounts, 
State Railways, and Loan Funds. This has the advantage of 
enabling the Treasurer to avoid borrowing in the market by using 
funds in his own hands; but, taken in conjunction with certain points 
in Loan finance referred to below, it has led to serious evils. Instead 
of regulating the drafts on this General Account by something 
analogous to sound banking practice, it has been totally exhausted 
and even overdrawn by some millions, regardless of liabilities to 
Savings Bank depositors and others of whose funds the Treasurer was 
in fact trustee. That under these conditions, at a time when the 
Government’s credit was too low to float a loan, there should have 
been a crisis in the affairs of the Savings Bank is not surprising. 

As already indicated, a very full account is given of the State’s 
methods of borrowing) for more than half a century, and of the 
restraints at last imposed by the financial agreement of 1927 between 
the Commonwealth and its constituent States. Two points call for 
notice. It was the practice to take power in a Loan Act to borrow 
the whole sum authorized in the form of bills (up to five years) 
secured on the revenue, in anticipation of a loan, if the market con- 
ditions should be unfavourable when the Act had been passed; and 
expenditure could thus proceed at once. This was reasonable enough 
under certain conditions, but out of it was developed a systematic 
policy of beginning large works without any exploration of the terms 
on which a loan could be floated, trusting to the availability of funds 
on the General Banking Account, and in June, 1930, no less than 
thirteen and a half millions—described as “‘ arrears of borrowing ’’—- 
had been so overspent in anticipation of loans, which it was then im- 
possible to float, in order to re-create in fact the Trust Fund and other 
balances existing on paper in the Treasurer’s General Account. 

The second point relates to Sinking Funds, which had been pro- 
vided for on paper since 1889, and in 1905 were reconstituted in the 
form of a ‘‘ General Sinking Fund,”’ financed by annual contributions 
from revenue. The sums available in this fund were, however, made 
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applicable to paying off Treasury bills as well as Loan stock, so that 
the so-called sinking fund might be called upon to defray the Budget 
deficiencies of previous years. In fact, during the twenty-four years 
of the fund’s existence, while debt rose from 82 to 267 millions, the 
Commissioners were able to redeem only two and a half millions of 
stock. Under the 1927 agreement the Commonwealth has taken over 
State debts, the states indemnifying it against loss, and a National 
Debt Sinking Fund has been set up, financed by contributions from 
both Commonwealth and State revenues, calculated to extinguish 
existing debts within fifty-eight years. 

One custom, unknown here, throws a strong light on the 
political atmosphere prevailing. ‘“‘ When a change of Ministry 
takes place, the retiring Treasurer has to safeguard himself against 
subsequent political charges that the accounts were not in the con- 
dition claimed by him when he left office.’’ So he and his successor 
nominate each a professional accountant to check and certify the 
state of the accounts, making as part of the process a physical and 
complete examination of the securities of all kinds held by the 
Treasury. 

When this book was completed, six months ago, it was already 
beyond dispute that Government finance in Australia required amend- 
ment, and the advocates of reform in New South Wales naturally 
looked up to Great Britain as a model of rectitude and stability in that 
field. It has now been revealed that even that strong tower was 
standing on a clay slope; not, indeed, that our forefathers who made 
London the financial centre of the world had builded badly, but that 
after all, in London as in Sydney, it is the man behind the gun that 
matters most. In the words of the May report, ‘‘ the best-devised 
machinery of financial control will be of little avail if the will to control 


be absent.”’ 
Coit. 


Arbitration Principles and the Industrial Court. 
An Analysis of Decisions, 1919-1929. By Mary THERESA RANKIN, M.A., 
D.Phil. (P. S. King & Son Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 
Tuts is an interesting little book which should profitably be digested 
by students of wage theory and wage-fixing machinery. In an intro- 
ductory chapter Miss Rankin describes the relation between the 
creation of the Industrial Court and the issue of the Whitley Reports, 
which also recommended the extension of Trade Boards and the 
institution of Industrial Councils and Interim Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion Committees. In her judgment these Reports and the action of 
the Government on them, and in regard to the Fair Wages Clause, 
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laid down some industrial principles for determining wages, and it was 
the duty of the Court to build up a case law of interpretation of these 
principles. The principles might be summarised as ‘‘ Subsistence,’’ 
the ‘‘ Fair ’’ Wage, and ‘‘ what the industry can bear.’’ 

The chief awards of the Court from 1919-1929 are then analysed 
in the light of these principles. Miss Rankin is surprised by the 
contradictions and inconsistencies revealed by her examination, and 
is led more than once to rebuke the Court. It is just in this that her 
method of approach has most value, and she would have been wiser 
to write her first chapter last. The Industrial Court is part of the 
industrial structure of the country. While it may have been set up 
because of the Whitley Reports, it was also the successor to the Com- 
mittee on Production which settled wages over a large part of industry 
during the war. The Committee on Production had been a centra- 
lised arbitration tribunal instituted because a centralised treatment of 
wages was imperative in the situation of labour supply and demand 
produced by the war. The Committee and, at first, the Court, 
operated at a time of rising prices and rising wages, when some 
uniformity of treatment was demanded by labour opinion and was 
practicable owing to the state of the market. But as commercial 
conditions gradually were restored, economic differences in the pros- 
perity of industries reasserted themselves, and much of the “‘ incon- 
sistency ’’ that Miss Rankin finds in the awards of the Court was due 
to the necessity for unscrambling the well-buttered eggs of the war- 
time level of wages. The Court was not there to enunciate principles, 
nor was it the custodian of any doctrines finally revealed to the 
Government of the day; recourse to it was voluntary, after the 
industry had tried and failed to agree upon the appropriate wages to 
be paid, and the Court’s chief task was to keep the industry going 
without a stoppage of work, by fixing wages which would, on the 
whole, satisfy the employers and the workers. The Court had to 
consider the claims on their merits, against the background of the 
general conditions of industry. The experience of compulsory arbi- 
tration and the Higgins award in Australia, and of the working of 
the Lemieux Act in Canada has shown that industrial arbitration 
relies upon a pragmatic sanction. In their decisions the Industrial 
Court recognised this; in the exposition of the reasons that induced 
their decisions they may have been less happy, but it is possible to 
read too much profundity into these expositions. It is not a bad 
working rule in arbitration to give your decision but not your reasons. 

Miss Rankin concludes her book with the words: ‘‘ The develop- 
ment of a case law based on economic theories must be a somewhat 
discontinuous and contradictory process; and all the more so since, 
as J. S. Mill pointed out, no aspect of economic theory is so open 
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to change as that of the distribution of wealth.’’ Here is the greater 
part of the explanation of the “‘ inconsistencies ’’ in the awards of the 
Court, and in the light of this sentence the analysis of the awards 
which the author has made takes on additional significance. 

A. A. 


Youth and Power 


By C. R. Fay. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Pp. 292. Ios. 6d. 
TuE title of Mr. C. R. Fay’s most recent coniribution to economic 
studies gives no direct clue to its subject matter; it may even lead 
the incautious reader astray. For in these days if you couple 
“youth ’’ with ‘‘ power ”’ you will be likely to conjure up a vision 
of Hitler, surrounded by his youthful legions, or of our own ‘‘ New 
Party,’’ battling its way back to an hotel after a stormy meeting. 
It is true that ‘‘ power ’’ in the Fascistic interpretation receives due 
recognition at Mr. Fay’s hands. Chapter II contains a not un- 
friendly appreciation of Mussolini which may be compared (as 
example to pattern) with an appreciation of Machiavelli, written 
indeed when the author was still up at Cambridge but none the less 
well worth reprinting (pp. 270-287) as a sincere attempt to vindicate 
the political viewpoint of a thinker much neglected in those far-off 
pre-war days when political idealism was the fashion. 

But the will to power of the human unit, whether simple or 
multiple, has a variety of offspring, and one of the objects of these 
“‘ diversions ’’ (as Mr. Fay modestly calls them) is to unearth 
and dissect different types of power found in modern economic life. 
A prolonged post-war residence in Canada (as professor of economic 
history) broken by annual visits to England afforded him the unique 
opportunity of studying the current problems of either country both 
at close quarters and at a distance. That he was able to press home 
this advantage to-the full is due to the possession of three qualities— 
a capacity for clear thinking on independent lines; a gift for tracing 
identities amid the varied circumstances of time and place; and a 
power of clothing his thoughts in vigorous and arresting language. 
It is not too much to say that this combination of gifts has brought 
Mr. Fay to the forefront among adventurers on the high seas of 
economic discovery. If the present volume of essavs does not 
enhance his reputation it will be surprising. 

Some readers no doubt may find Mr. Fay’s love for fiying off at 
a tangent in the middle of a disquisition rather disconcerting; others 
may dislike his Victorian habit of moving from one phase of thought 
to another as if all experience were single and indivisible. To such 
readers the reply is:—There is a logic of the imagination as well as 
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a logic of the intellect. If you cannot recognise and welcome the 
former when you come across it you can never hope to appreciate 
certain types of genius—Conrad’s, for example, with whose mentality 
Mr. Fay has not a little in common. 

No reader, however, will fail to be impressed by the author’s 
analysis in Chapter V of Public Control (with special reference to 
electricity supply in Canada) and his extremely acute and practical 
discussion of the complex problems of emigration in Chapter VI. 
Both topics are handled with a freshness which is most invigorating. 

The account given of ‘‘ Hydro ’’ (i.e., the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario) is a model study of a great public utility; 
Mr. Fay indeed tells us so much about the economies which public 
ownership and operation has in the case of Hydro effected that he 
whets our appetite for more information regarding its purely adminis- 
trative aspects. How, for example, has Hydro been able to steer 
clear of politics and ‘‘ Treasury control ’’ when two of the three 
Commissioners must be members of the Provincial Executive 
Council? This is one question to which many in this country would 
like an answer. Again, one would like to know more about the 
exact relations which the Commissioners maintain with the 250 odd 
provincial municipalities which take all their current from Hydro for 
purposes of distribution. In what sense can the Commission be 
described as a “‘ trustee for the municipalities co-operating in the 
work.’”’ (This, by the way, is not a quotation from Mr. Fay, but 
from an American observer.) Some day let us hope Mr. Fay will 
give us a more detailed history and analysis of this great experiment. 
It should prove invaluable to students of the subject not only this 
side the Atlantic but on the other side of the Canadian frontier as 


well. 
Ai hi DB: 


Communal Enterprise and Social Services in Germany 
By M. L. Duonau. (Published by the Co-operative Union.) Pp. 62. 
Price 6d. 
Tuts clearly written and extremely interesting account of the way 
in which German municipalities function for economic and social 
purposes forms part of a research investigation undertaken in 1929 
by Miss Dhonau into Municipal Government in Germany and Austria. 
Readers of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION have already had an opportunity 
(in the issues for October, 1930, and each of the issues for 1931, 
including that in which this review appears) of acquainting them- 
selves with other portions of Miss Dhonau’s work. Those who are 
already familiar with the portions which have appeared in earlier 
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issues of this journal will be well advised to get hold of a copy of 
the portion now under review. For this, together with the article 
which commences on page 423 of this journal, will enable them to 
clothe with flesh the skeleton which Miss Dhonau has already demon- 
strated. This sentence must not be taken to imply that the structure 
of municipal institutions is less important than their functions. The 
one without the other is largely unintelligible; and those readers will 
be fortunate who can refer back to Miss Dhonau’s articles for 
explanations of terms which may otherwise prove puzzling. 
Looking at Miss Dhonau’s work as a whole (or such portions 
of it as have now appeared in print) one must, in all sincerity, praise 
her for the way in which she has tackled her task. One must equally 
congratulate the Acland Travelling Scholarship Trustees for their 
selection of Miss Dhonau as one of the two first holders of their 
Scholarship. Miss Dhonau does not merely write clearly; she gets 
to the bottom of each topic she is investigating. The result in this 
case has been a piece of work which not only throws fresh light (as 
far as English readers are concerned) on German local government, 
but opens out fascinating avenues of fresh discovery. One of them 
is the supply of gas in Germany (or rather its projected supply) 
wholesale from a central source. This subject (which appears to be 
one of acute controversy in Germany) is certain to become sooner 
or later of first-rate importance in this country too. Another is the 
rise in different parts of Germany of what Miss Dhonau calls 
‘‘ Communal Associations.’’ These appear to be true regional local 
authorities with general powers of a federal type unlike anything 


which has yet emerged in Great Britain. 
A: 4D; 


Blackwell’s Law of Public and Company Meetings 


By A. W. NicHotts, M.A., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and P. J. SYKES, 
M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Ltw. (Butterworth & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd.) 6s. 


In this age of many meetings individual members of the public are 
accustomed to the observance of certain well-established rules of 
procedure, and the average man or woman is usually content with 
the decision of the chairman on all such points when any question 
arises. 

The publication of a new edition of Mr. Blackwell’s Law of 
Public Meetings is perhaps opportune, giving as it does in Chapter I 
a short account of the legal position of promoters, speakers. and 
other participants in various assemblies. 
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Subsequent chapters contain in a concise form the case law relat- 
ing to the important Local Government bodies in England and 
Wales as affecting procedure, and although most of the readers of 
this journal are familiar with the more elaborated procedure set out 
in Standing Orders, a perusal of these chapters may be of interest, 
especially to the committee clerk. 

The book is intended for the legal library, but the constitution 
and procedure of particular councils and statutory committees are 
discussed, and, in view of the recent increase of duties thrust upon 
those bodies, the information appears to afford a useful guide to the 
student of local government and new members of committees who 
aspire to the chair. 

A complete list of the references to decided cases is given, and 
the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1929, have been noted. 

Part II deals with company meetings, and the authors have 
endeavoured to deal concisely with the somewhat complicated and 
oft-revised procedure of the Companies Acts. 

G. E. H. 


The State Highway System of North Carolina 


By Crctt KENNETH Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Davidson 
College, &c. (The University of North Carolina.) 1s. 6d. 


To an Englishman this history of the birth of the state highway 
system in North Carolina presents much interest owing to certain 
features of resemblance between that state and our own country. 
In area North Carolina and England are almost equal, each contain- 
taining slightly over 50,000 square miles. North Carolina lies on 
the Atlantic seaboard, with a jagged, deeply-bitten coast line and 
broad estuaries; the surface of the state is pleasantly diversified like 
our English countryside, and slopes up from the broad coastal plain 
westwards to the Appalachian mountain range; the climate is genial 
and the soil fruitful. Fisheries and agriculture play an important 
part in the prosperity of the state, and of recent years North Carolina 
has assumed a leading position in the manufacture of cotton goods 
and tobacco products. Altogether one gains an impression of a land- 
scape and economic conditions which would strike an Englishman 
as homelike and familiar, though it must be remembered that the 
population of North Carolina is barely one-twelfth that of England, 
while the largest town contains less than 90,000 inhabitants. 

One thinks with envy of the wide field for social experiment and 
civic planning afforded by this prosperous, and as yet thinly popu- 
lated, state, where the errors of older countries can be avoided and 
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advantage taken of the most enlightened precedents laboriously 
created elsewhere. 

A survey of North Carolina and of England ten years ago would 
have brought to light one very striking disparity: England was en- 
dowed with a close network of well-maintained metalled highways 
about 130,000 miles in length, while Carolina is described at that date 
as possessing “‘ no significant mileage of automobile highways.’’ This 
lack of roads is hardly a matter for surprise when one considers that 
the organization for highway building and maintenance in North 
Carolina had for several generations consisted of little more than 
the “‘ labour tax’’ and the convict gang, operating under the 
nominal supervision in each district of an unpaid “‘ overseer ’’ 
appointed by the justices of the peace for the county. The “‘ labour 
tax ’’ was generally construed as imposing on all able-bodied citizens 
the obligation to give approximately six days’ free service per annum 
on the roads. To supplement this grudging service an enterprising 
State Governor would now and again proclaim ‘‘ Good Road Days ”’ 
as public holidays and call upon the citizens collectively to shoulder 
their shovels and devote their energy and enthusiasm to a brief 
spasm of road improvement. The inefficiency of this machinery 
mattered comparatively little so long as the railways were recognized 
as the all-sufficient means of locomotion, but the opening of the auto- 
mobile era called for the transformation not only of roads but of road 
administration. In promoting this movement of reform a leading 
part was taken by a pugnacious and importunate Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, whose activities and conflicts are studiously recorded by the 
author. Thanks largely to their efforts, an Act was passed by the 
State Legislature in Ig2r setting up an enlarged and properly 
equipped State Highway Commission, with power to raise loans for 
road building on the security of the yield of automobile licences and 
the gasolene tex. The nine commissioners, as well as the chairman, 
are appointed by the Governor, subject to the confirmation of the 
Senate. Instances quoted in the book under review show clearly 
how necessary it was for some organization to be created which could 
effectively check the local jealousies of the counties and insist on the 
construction of roads designed to facilitate communication over the 
whole area of the state without too exclusive regard to the interests of 
a peculiar county or township. To ensure the equality of distribu- 
tion among the nine districts into which the state was divided it was 
prescribed that of the funds administered by the Commission one- 
third should be divided according to the relative areas of the districts, 
one-third according to the relative populations, and one-third accord- 
ing to the relative state highway mileage within the district. 

Later on it was found necessary to establish an Equalization 
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Fund, from which state grants could be made to necessitous areas 
or towards the cost of particularly expensive projects, such as 
bridges, &c. In a few exceptional instances the construction of toll 
bridges was encouraged. 

As a result mainly of energetic highway administration during the 
past ten years or so, North Carolina now possesses 60,000 miles of 
public roads, of which nearly 8,000 are state roads, though it is well 
to bear in mind when considering these figures that of the 60,000 
mile total a large proportion consists of ‘‘ top-soil’’ or ‘‘ sand- 
clay ’’ surfaces of a rudimentary character, which will doubtless 
have to be superseded by more permanent forms of construction as 
the state develops. 

For those interested in road administration the book forms an 
interesting contribution to the State versus County controversy, 
which is likely to remain a perennial source of discussion in North 
Carolina and elsewhere. It is, however, to be anticipated that 
as time progresses the state highway system will continue to 
expand at the expense of the county mileage, and one may also 
anticipate that with the increase of long-journey travel there will be 
a tendency for the Federal Government to intervene more and more 
actively in the construction and control of inter-state highways. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that in Europe also increasing attention is 
being devoted to the problem of the construction of motor roads 


connecting the capitals of the principal European countries. 
C. H. B. 


Guide to Industrial and Social Legislation, with special 
reference to the Local Government Service 


By F. Roserts, M.C., F.C.1.S. 318 pp. (Gee & Co. Ltd.) tos. 6d. 


THE publication of the report of the May Committee has created a 
wide public interest in the growth of industrial and social legislation, 
especially as regards financial commitments, and Mr. Roberts’ guide 
to such legislation is accordingly opportune for the general reader as 
it is useful for students of the subject. 

The title given to the work is, however, a modest one. Industrial 
legislation comprises enactments relating to such matters as trade 
unions and trade disputes, employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation, factories and workshops, and registration of business 
names, to which may perhaps be added, by a wide definition of 
the term, patents and designs, trade and merchandise marks and 
copyright, while among social legislation may be classed enactments 
relating to National Health and Unemployment Insurance, pensions 
and education. All these are dealt with in Mr. Roberts’ work, but 
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other matters are also included which are not wholly legislation in 
the strict sense of the term, nor are they necessarily referable to 
industrial and social matters. These additional subjects comprise 
contracts, agency, trusts, torts, wills and administration of estates, 
and local government. The work is not intended to take the place 
of legal treatises, a short list of which is set out in an appendix. 

The ground plan of a deed in the chapter on Contracts is in 
effect a conveyance, and it is customary now, having regard 
to Section 57 of the Law of Property Act, 1925, to start such a deed 
with the words ‘‘ This Conveyance.’’ The distinction between a cor- 
poration sole and a corporation aggregate might usefully have been 
added to the remarks on this subject. Some corporations have an 
** official,’’ not a ‘‘ common,’’ seal. 

In the chapter on Trustees and Trust Property reference is made 
to the provisions of the Trustee Act, 1925, as regards the appoint- 
ment, duties and powers of trustees, trustee investments, the audit 
of trust accounts and the work of the Public Trustee. 

Under the heading of Trade Unions and Trade Disputes par- 
ticular attention is paid to the position of central and local govern- 
ment servants, and the sections on this matter in the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, 1927, are set out in extenso. Having regard 
to the purport of those sections it may seem strange that Whitley 
Councils are dealt with in the chapter relating to Trade Disputes, 
but this is obviously for convenience only. The chapter concludes 
with a dissertation on co-partnership, based on the author’s article 
in the July, 1929, number of The Accountants’ Journal. 

The statement under the title of ‘‘ Wills and Winding Up of 
Estates ’’ that the value of land and buildings should be determined 
by the Land Valuation Department requires amplification. The 
personal representative should obtain a valuation of these and 
annex it to his Inland Revenue affidavit. The value so given is 
checked, on behalf of the Inland Revenue, by the Land Valuation 
Department. As regards succession on intestacy it should be ex- 
plained that if the intestate leaves a surviving spouse and children 
or their issue the latter take the residuary estate on the “‘ statutory 
trusts,’’ subject to the right of the surviving spouse to a life interest 
in a half of the residue. It might also be pointed out that the pre- 
1926 law applies to the real estate of a lunatic or defective living 
and of full age on the rst January, 1926, who is unable by reason 
of his incapacity to make a will and dies intestate thereafter without 
having recovered his testamentary capacity (Administration of 
Estates Act, 1925, Section 51 (2)). For a detailed consideration of 
the new law of intestate succession, reference should be made to the 
Act itself. 
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In a lengthy chapter on Local Government the author mentions 
the following ‘‘ restrictions and disadvantages ’’ of the present method 
of government control or supervision :— 

1. Minor authorities (e.g., the parish) are hampered by all 
kinds of irritating and arbitrary restrictions. 

2. Considerable delay is often caused in obtaining sanction to 
proceed with local authorities’ schemes—in the majority of cases 
public inquiries have to be held. 

3. Schemes and regulations prepared by a central authority 
rarely meet the requirements of all districts. Local authorities 
consider that they are the best judges of local requirements. 

4. Local authorities are often unable, on account of the cost of 
obtaining Government sanction, to put into operation schemes 
they consider beneficial to the district. Private Bill procedure, 
which is sometimes necessary, is expensive. 

This may be regarded as a controversial subject, and as regards 
Item 4 consideration may be given to the effect of the Public Works 
Facilities Act, 1930, to which the author refers on another page 

An outline is given of the Local Government Act, 1929, and the 
Poor Law Act, 1930, while reference is made to a number of statutes 
passed in 1930 bearing on social and industrial legislation. 
Housing legislation seems to deserve greater consideration in a work 
of this nature than a bare statement of the preamble to the Housing 
Act, 1930. The latter part of the chapter on Local Government is 
devoted to conditions of service of Local Government officers. 

The work concludes with an interesting and detailed exposition 
on educational legislation and administration and a glossary of 
commercial terms. 

Having regard to its vast scope, the work is necessarily con- 
densed, a relatively large amount of space being occupied by quota- 
tions from statutes. Nevertheless it affords a useful introductory 
work to the student and, used in conjunction with the books referred 
to in the bibliography, should prove a helpful guide for those for 
whom primarily it is written, namely, local government and bank 
officers, accountants, secretaries, and social workers and students 
working for professional and commercial diplomas. Specimen ques- 
tions for the benefit of the latter are appended. N. V. R. 


Government Regulation of Transport 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrative Law and 
Procedure. By I. L. SHARFMAN, Professor of Economics in the University 
of Michigan. Part I, 317 pp. (Published by the Commonwealth Fund, 
New York.) Price not shown. 


We regard the United States as the country in which private enter- 
prise is less restricted than in any other industrially organized 
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State, where labour disputes are settled with the aid of tear-bomb, 
machine gun and barbed wire, and where severe anti-trust laws seek 
to maintain free competition as the main condition of efficiency and 
economy. It is therefore of particular interest to us to consider the 
evolution of a great achievement in Government control in a country 
so founded on the tenets of individualism. 


The Federal Union of the States of America is based on a definite 
enumeration of matters which are to be dealt with by the Federal 
Government, all other matters being left wholly within the power of 
the several states, unhampered by central control. It is the more 
remarkable, therefore, that the facts of transportation have forced 
upon Congress not only a wide measure of control of inter-state but 
also of intra-state transportation. The compulsion must have been 
strong which could produce such a result in the U.S.A. 


The work before us, the first of four volumes devoted to the study 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been made possible by 
the Commonwealth Fund and supervised by its Legal Research Com- 
mittee. The work has been well done, the facts are fully and clearly 
stated, the trend of developments is throughout kept in mind, and 
the detail has not in any way been allowed to obscure the main 
problems and the large factors which have decided the course of the 
Commission. Mr. Sharfman is to be congratulated on a very able 
exposition. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is concerned chiefly with 
railroad regulation. Its jurisdiction covers pipe lines, telephone and 
telegraph companies, cable lines, and certain aspects of water trans- 
port, but this sprang from its railroad duties, and its history is part 
of the history of the railroad development of the United States. 


The State and Federal attitude to railroads at first was that of 
assistance by vast land grants and enormous money subsidies, the 
end in view being speedy and extensive railroad construction. This 
attitude was favoured by individualist tradition, the great initial risks 
of the industry, the need for continental development, especially west- 
ward, and the desire by all means to strengthen national unity. 


The reaction, which was first shown in State legislation, was due 
to the evils of highly speculative railroad building, irresponsible 
financial manipulation, destructive competition, discriminatory rates, 
and, in general terms, the uncontrolled exercise of monopoly power. 

The Granger movement of the early ’seventies—the agriculturists’ 
protest against the tyranny of the railroad corporations—led several 
states to enact maximum rate laws and to set up commissions to main- 
tain just charges. Though bitterly opposed as a threat to the security 
of private property, this legislation, like the British Railway and 
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Canal Act of 1873, established firmly the right of the states to 
regulate the railroad carriers. 

The safeguard against abuses given by competition was threatened 
by the tendency of railroads to co-operate, and the growth of abuses 
drove the Federal Government into the field of public control, since 
the action of states was ineffective in respect of the rapidly developing 
interstate traffic. A decision of the courts, that the right to regulate 
commerce whose origin or destination lay beyond the boundaries of 
a given state was exclusively a federal function, even as to that part 
of the transportation entirely within the state and despite the absence 
of federal action, led directly to the assertion of national authority 
in 1887. 

The Act to Regulate Commerce of 1887 created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and was the first of a long series of regu- 
lating Acts, culminating in the Transportation Act of 1920, which, 
under the influence of war experience, not only strengthened previous 
legislation as to control of rates, including a power to ‘‘ recapture ”’ 
excessive earnings due to the unequal working of fixed rates and 
power to deal with intrastate rates in certain conditions, encouraged 
combination, subject to approval by the Commission, enlarged the 
Commission’s control of financial organization, the issue of securities, 
and the like, but, longest step of all, gave the Commission powers in 
respect of railway “‘ service,’’ which extended its functions to include 
managerial policies and operating details, with wide emergency 
powers and with power to prescribe extensions of the roads. 

The route to this sweeping national control from the feeble rate- 
supervising powers of the 1887 Act was long and hard in face of the 
hostile attitude of the courts, the opposition of railroad interests, and 
the national dislike of interference by the state and still more of inter- 
ference by the Federal Government. But under pressure of the facts 
the recognition of a public interest in the railroads, largely due to 
the efforts of the Commission itself, had led a strongly individualist 
country to give a national commission great powers of control over 
privately operated carriers. True managerial independence, as dis- 
tinct from freedom in internal organization and administration, is 
largely a matter of the past in the industry, while the extent to which 
the Commission exercises legislative and quasi-judicial functions 
would make even Lord Hewart praise the moderation of English 
bureaucracy. 

As on the economic side, so on the “‘ health and safety ’* side the 
Commission has had to step into the place of the several states and 
take over the regulation of the industry. It has found, as is the 
British experience, that substantial progress was made only when it 
had its own inspectors to inquire and enforce, but with railways, as 
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with mines, the U.S.A. has not yet made up its mind to secure 
inspectorates sufficiently high in standing to obtain the best results. 

One of the most interesting parts of the volume is the account of 
the experiences of American railroads during the war, leading up to 
the Proclamation of 26th December, 1917, by which President 
Wilson took possession and control of all rail systems of transporta- 
tion. The effect on the traffic jam which was holding up supplies 
of all kinds was immediate and probably no other course would have 
been effective. 

This volume deals with the legislative basis of the Commission’s 
authority, traced as a historical evolution and with continual reference 
to the character of the administrative enforcement of the Acts. It is 
to be followed by three others dealing respectively with the scope of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction, the character of its activities, and its 
organization and procedure. 


A piece of work well worth doing. 
E. J. F. 


Chicago Police Problems 


By the Citizens’ Police Committee. (University of Chicago Press.) $3. 


THIs volume was published in March of this year, a month 
or so before ‘‘ Big Bill’’ Thompson ceased to be Mayor of 
Chicago, a position which, except for one short interval, he had held 
continuously since 1915. Its disclosures as to the deplorable state 
of the Chicago police may have contributed to his defeat at the 
election, seeing that in the first chapter emphasis is laid on the fact 
that the police problem of Chicago is settled at the ballot-box and 
that the general public largely determine what the police shall be like 
when they elect their Mayor. This is because the Mayor, and he 
alone, we are told, can dictate the kind and quality of police adminis- 
tration which the city shall receive, a state of affairs which is 
apparently true of American cities in general. There is abundant 
evidence in this book that under “‘ Big Bill ’’ Chicago enjoyed the 
lowest possible grade of police service, and that, as the grand jury 
of Cook County (of which Chicago is the capital) expressed it, the 
police department was “‘ rotten to the core.”’ 

Chicago is the second largest city in the United States, with a 
population of about 3} millions and an area of about 200 square 
miles. Its ratio of police to population is considerably lower than 
that of London and also than that of New York and other large cities 
on the United States, although one would expect an exceptionally 
high ratio, as Chicago is the world’s “‘ crime capital.’”’ It has 
retained throughout its history much of its original Wild West 
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character and the police are confronted with a traditional state of 
affairs as regards crime and criminals which is totally unlike any- 
thing that has ever existed in England. Murders in Chicago are 
about as common as burglaries in London. A large proportion are 
“ gang murders,’’ i.e., murders committed in the course of the gang 
warfare against which the police seem entirely powerless. In no 
single case in the last seven years has anyone been brought to book 
for a gang murder. Why this should be so can be understood after 
reading this book, which sums up the position with the statement 
that “‘ the distinguishing mark of the well-established three-cornered 
alliance between the police department, the corrupt politicians, and 
the criminal element, which exists in Chicago, is murder on a large 
scale.’’ 

It is only incidentally, however, that the book refers to this three- 
cornered alliance. It is in the main an analysis, and a very able 
one, of police organization and methods with detailed proposals for 
reforming them in Chicago. This task was entered upon under the 
auspices of a supervisory committee of professors and others on the 
staff of the North-Western University and Chicago University and 
an advisory committee of citizens of Chicago. The inquiry was 
carried out with the assistance of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion in New York, which lent its police expert, Mr. Bruce Smith, for 
the purpose, and the book is a monument to the labours of Mr. Smith 
and the staff of investigators under him. It originated in a 
request made in 1929 by the then Commissioner of Police to 
the Presidents of the two Universities, of the American Institute 9f 
Criminal Law and Criminology and the Chicago Crime Commission 
for an impartial and unprejudiced study of the problems which con- 
fronted the Chicago police department. ‘‘ Big Bill’’ seems for the 
time being to have approved or at least raised no objection to this 
inquiry, but later the adoption of some of the recommendations set 
out in the book and possibly the announcement by the Commissioner 
that he intended to make Chicago “‘ so quiet that it would be possible 
to hear a consumptive canary cough,’’ were followed by the Com- 
missioner’s resignation and the reversal of the changes made. 

An outstanding point of weakness in the police system, not only 
of Chicago but of the United States generally, is that the head of 
the police force is a political bird of passage whose tenure of office 
is dependent upon the good will of the party bosses. If he 
attempts to show any undue independence his days are numbered, 
and he is allowed little or no control over the police force that he is 
supposed to administer. In order to make any impression on the 
public he is driven to talk in headlines, and the utterance just 
quoted of the Chicago Commissioner can be paralleled by a New 
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York Commissioner’s statement when announcing his plans for deal- 
ing with possible labour disturbances on Ist May (with tear-gas 
squads, aeroplanes, &c.) that if snyone was to be Queen of the May 
it would be himself. Like the Chicago Commissioner, he shortly 
afterwards retired into private life. 

The authors of this book recognise that it is impossible to expect 
any improvement in the existing state of affairs until the police force 
is freed from partisan and other influences foreign and inimical to 
police work. All semblance of discipline is destroyed by the influence 
and control of party politicians exercised not only on behalf of 
individuals in whom they are interested but through an institution 
which was designed and is popularly believed to be a kind of civic 
watch-dog and bulwark against such a state of affairs, namely, the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Chicago’s Civil Service Commission was set up nearly forty years 
ago in order apparently to introduce something in the nature of 
regularity and permanence into the municipal service. It is con- 
cerned not merely with examinations and appointments but also with 
promotions and all disciplinary cases involving dismissal, or, to use 
the American expression, ‘‘ separation from the service.’”” The Com- 
mission and not the head of the force is the real power in the manage- 
ment of police personnel; no member of the force can be promoted 
or dismissed without its approval. The Commission is entirely 
subservient to the party organization to which the Mayor belongs. 
When this book was being written a member of the Commission 
was under indictment for selling promotions in the police department, 
and the Chief Justice of the Criminal Court had stated that it was 
common knowledge that for many years there had been a fixed scale 
of prices for advancement in the police department, according to the 
rank and salary of the office sought. The Commissioner of Police 
may dismiss an inefficient policeman, but if he has friends among the 
party leaders the Civil Service Commission will reinstate him. 
Instances are given where the Commissioner has repeatedly discharged 
an unsatisfactory probationer and the Civil Service Commission has 
continually reinstated him until at last by length of service he acquired 
permanent status. 

One illuminating fact brought out in the book is that, whereas in 
the Metropolitan Police District and in English police forces generally, 
about two-thirds of the total strength are employed in the street on 
beat, patrol, or point duty, in Chicago only one-ninth are so em- 
ployed, and it is stated that, despite the fundamental importance of 
uniformed patrol in every police force, this branch of the service is 
almost everywhere in the United States a rapidly vanishing institution. 
Plain-clothes duty absorbs about 20 per cent. (as compared with less 
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than 5 per cent. in the London Metropolitan Police), and large 
numbers are employed on motor patrols (whose work is very badly 
co-ordinated), office duties, &c. 

However astonishing its revelations as to the state of the police 
in Chicago and other cities of the United States, this book is one more 
piece of evidence as to the expert grasp of police problems as a whole 
possessed by those who are active in the growing movement in the 
United States in favour of a better police system. The methods of 
the American police are likely always to differ from ours because of 
the fundamental difference in conditions and in the attitude of police 
to public and public to police. This difference is perhaps sufficiently 
conveyed in the following sentence which is a general description of 
the position and powers of an American policeman : — 


“* As a matter of constant routine he goes forth into the night, 
armed with a club and a revolver, and clothed with an extra- 
ordinary authority, which may, upon occasion, include informal 
exercise of the powers of the prosecutor, the judge, and even of 
public executioner.’’ 


Nevertheless the book shows that much the same problems 
of police organization and administration arise in the United States 
as in this country, and a great deal can be learnt from the constructive 
proposals of this book. If under the new Mayor of Chicago, 
Mr. Anton Cermak, the police problems of Chicago are tackled in the 
spirit and in the way recommended by this book, Chicago’s police 
system might well become second to none. 


The International Institute of Agriculture 


An Historical and Critical Analysis of its Organization, Activities and Policies 
of Administration. By ASHER Hopson. xi + 356. (University of 
California Press.) $3.50. 


IT was no secret among those interested in the internal politics 
of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome that 
Mr. Asher Hobson, who was until recently the American delegate on 
the Permanent Committee of the Institute, was writing a book which 
would explain why the United States Government had virtually with- 
drawn its support from the Institute. It is true that, as he says in the 
Preface, he writes on his own responsibility and not as an official 
mouthpiece of his Government; but his testimony is all the more 
valuable on that account. 

The story that he unfolds is indeed remarkable. The International 
Institute of Agriculture owes its origin to the dogged persistence of an 
eccentric Californian, David Lubin. Cold-shouldered in Washington, 
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London, Paris, and Berlin, he at last persuaded the King of Italy to 
listen to him. His object was to create an organization which would 
become the most potent instrument of the world’s agriculturalists in 
improving their lot and protecting their interests. The Italian 
Government were interested in his scheme mainly as a means of 
acquiring diplomatic prestige, and from the outset Lubin’s ambitious 
proposals were whittled down to a safe and humdrum programme 
and overlaid in a network of red tape. 

The Institute was created as a purely official body controlled by 
delegates of sixty or more member states, and its principal achieve- 
ment since its foundation has been the compilation and dissemination 
of offical statistics of agricultural production supplied to it by govern- 
ments—a task that could be discharged to-day by a sub-section of the 
Statistical Division of the League’s Secretariat. In the interpretation 
of statistics, in the supply of up-to-date market intelligence, in 
original economic investigation, and as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion on scientific research the Institute has failed to make good and 
is of little or no account at any rate in the British Empire and the 
United States. 

The author attributes the major share of the blame for these short- 
comings to the Italian Government. In violation of the Treaty and 
of the resolutions of successive General Assemblies the effective control 
of the Institute and the appointment of its chief officers have been 
usurped by the Italian Foreign Office. The result has been to dissi- 
pate the energies of the Permanent Committee, the majority of whom 
are attachés of foreign governments in Rome, in unprofitable wrangles 
which have seriously detracted from the efficiency and smooth working 
of the Institute. The evidence of mismanagement and intrigue which 
Mr. Hobson discloses confirms a principle, which is firmly upheld by 
professional members of the Institute of Public Administration, viz., 
that the direction of technical services should be entrusted to expert 
technicians and not to administrators with little or no technical train- 
ing or interest to fit them for the job, and least of all to ambitious 
placemen trained in diplomacy or politics. 

It is something of an achievement to have made a readable and 
lively story out of a study of international administration. Many 
members of the Institute of Public Administration could no doubt 
do the same about their own jobs, were they free to do so. 
Mr. Hobson has the advantage that the minutes of the Permanent 
Committee are printed, and frequently his disclosures of the intrigues 
that took place behind the scenes form an amusing commentary upon 
the smooth words and diplomatic inanities enshrined in the procés 
verbaux. Another advantage is that he is free to say what he likes, 
and does so with a moderation and frankness that carry conviction. 
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If it became the practice for the proceedings of Cabinets, Royal 
Commissions, Government Departments, and local authorities to be 
subjected to so critical an analysis as this by their former officials, 
the science of administration would be considerably enriched. For 
this book is not merely a topical document telling the world what is 
wrong with the Institute of Agriculture at Rome but a contribution of 
permanent value to the study of administration. As such it should 
find a prominent place among source-books for students and lecturers 
on the principles of public administration. 


3S. Beet. 
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